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THE MASSACHUSETTS PROPOSITION 


FOR ABOLISHING THE SLAVE REPRESENTATION AS GUARANTIED BY THE CONSTITUTION. 


This proposition to destroy one of the fundamen- 
tal compromises of the Constitution, originated ap- 
parently from a petition sent to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts during the session of 1842-"43, and 
signed by more than 65,000 persons, who asked, 

Ist. That a law should be passed, (by the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts,) forbidding all persons 
who hold office under the government of Massa- 
chusetts, from aiding or abetting the arrest or de- 
tention of any person who may be claimed as a 
fugitive from slavery. 

2ndly. That a law should be passed, forbidding 
the use of the jails, or other public property of the 
State for the detention of any such person. 

3rdly. That such amendments in the Constitution 
of the United States be proposed by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, to the other States of the 
Union, as may have the effect of forever separa- 
ting the people of Massachusetts from all connex- 
ton with slavery. 

The State of Massachusetts, having long since 
abolished the institution of slavery, and the people 
of that commonwealth having no connexion with 
it, except through the political relations existing 
between the several States composing our Confed- 
eracy, this petition must be understood as express- 
ing a wish to see such alterations made in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as would inevitably 
cause the abolition of slavery throughout the Union. 
The petition was referred to a joint committee of 
the Massachusetts Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, and subsequently, an elaborate Report was 
introduced by the Chairman, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams. The Report shows, that the Committee 
were much embarrassed as to the character of the 
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amendments which they should suggest, but after 
due deliberation, they recommended that the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts should submit to Con- 
gress a proposition for abolishing the slave repre- 
sentation. 

The Committee acknowledge, that the change 
proposed “ will not of itself, even if adopted by 
the requisite number of States, effect the pur- 
pose intended by the petitioners. There are sev- 
eral passages of the Constitution, besides that fixing 
the basis of representation, which connect the free 
States with slavery. They are, however, of sec- 
ondary consequence, when compared with that, 
and as they draw their vitality from, so they would 
die with it. * * * The withdrawal from 
the Constitution of the slave representation would 
alone, in the opinion of your Committee, be of force 
enough to carry with it the remaining obstacles to 
that complete and effective separation from all con- 
nexion with slavery which the petitioners desire.” 

The ulterior views, and the consummation so 
devoutly wished, are here disclosed without reserve. 
It is evident that the annihilation of the slave rep- 
resentation was urged, not as an end—not as an 
object desirable per se only, but as a means to at- 
tain an end, which end is no less than the abolition 
of slavery throughout the United States. The Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts sanctioned the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and the proposition 
was submitted to Congress by Mr. John Quincey 
Adams. It was referred to a committee of the 
House of Representatives, and Messrs. Adams and 
Giddings made a Report in behalf of the minority, 
sustaining the proposition of Massachusetts and 
inveighing with great severity against the qualified 
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representation of slave property. If acrimonious 
and unsparing denunciation of that provision of the 
Constitution which authorizes the representation 
of the slave population, could convince the public 
mind and obliterate this feature of the Constitution, 
then Messrs. Adams and Giddings might indulge 
confident hopes of success, but it remains to be 
seen, whether the people of the United States will 
endanger the existence of the Union and the peace 
of the country by any effort to propitiate the abo- 
litionists. 

Although the Massachusetts proposition found 
but few advocates in Congress, the signs of the 
times indicate very plainly, that the abolitionists 
will continue to urge this innovation upon the at- 
tention of Congress and the country, and therefore 
we trust to be indulged in giving it a brief notice. 

A reference to the origin of the slave represen- 
tation as a mere proposition, and its subsequent in- 
corporation into the Federal Constitution, will show 
the principles upon which it was founded. It ap- 
peared first during the discussion of the articles of 
confederation in the Congress of 1776. One of 
those articles declared, that * all charges of war, and 


common defence and allowed by the United States 
assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common trea- 
sury, which shall be supplied by the several colo- 
nies in proportion to the number of inhabitants of 
every age, sex and quality, except Indians not pry- 
ing taxes, in each colony.” ‘The article exempted 
none from taxation “ except Indians.” It included 
the slave as well as the free man. During the 
debate, Mr. Chase, of Maryland, moved that the 
quotas should be paid, not by the inhabitants as 
just indicated, but by the number of “ white inhabi- 
tants.” He argued that negroes were property to 
the South, and cattle were property to the North: 
that the Southern planter laid out his surplus profits 
in negroes, and the Northern farmer his in cattle 
and horses, and that it would be no more unjust to tax 
the latter than the former. ‘The debate was con- 
tinued by Mr. John Adams; and Mr. Harrison, of 
Virginia, by way of compromise, proposed that two 
slaves should be counted as one freeman. 

The question being taken on the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Chase, it was rejected: Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and South Car- 
olina being in the affirmative, and in favor of a basis 
of “free white inhabitants ;” and New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania voting against 
the amendment, and in favor of a basis of taxation 
including all persons, of “every age, sex and qual- 
ity,” and, of course, slaves. Georgia was divided. 
(Ist vol. of the Madison Papers.) Subsequently, 
the basis of “lands, buildings and improvements” 
was incorporated among the articles of confedera- 





‘* represented, in strong terms, the inequality and 
clamors that had been produced by the valuation 
of lands,” and said that it “‘ was weakening the ties 
of the Union among the States.” The subject was 
again discussed and several propositions submitted 
as to the ratio which the slaves should bear to the 
free inhabitants. At length, Mr. Madison propo- 
sed that they should be rated as five to three in the 
rule of apportionment, and ultimately this plan pre- 
vailed without opposition. The property basis was 
abandoned, and the basis as existing in the present 
Constitution was agreed to by general consent. In 
the Federal Convention of 1787, the same subject 
in reference to taxation was discussed in conjunc- 
tion with the question of representation. ‘To trace 
the successive steps which led to the adoption of 
the third clause of article 1, section 2, of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, would, on this occasion, be un- 
necessary. In adopting it, the Convention acted 
upon the theory, that the number of persons, with- 
out regard to “ age, sex, or condition,” was the true 
index of the productive power of a State, its wealth 
and capacity to pay taxes: and upon the great 
maxim, that taxation ought not to exist without 
representation, a maxim, upon which the American 
revolution turned. 

No morbid philanthropy or fanatical frenzy ani- 
mated the members of the Federal Convention, 
but guided by the spirit of patriotism, they anx- 
iously sought to advance and secure the permanent 
interests of the whole Union. Their wisdom is 
attested by their work. Mr. Madison felt it his 
duty to express his “ profound and solemn convic- 
tion, derived from an intimate opportunity of ob- 
serving and appreciating the views of the Conven- 
tion, collectively and individually, that there never 
was an assembly of men, charged with a great and 
arduous trust, who were more pure in their motives, 
or more exclusively devoted to the object of devi- 
sing and proposing a constitutional system which 
should dest secure the permanent liberty and happi- 
ness of their country.” Without denying the ab- 
stract truths of the Declaration of Independence, 
or vainly attempting to equalize the condition of 
mankind, they considered the diversity of our pop- 
ulation—the pursuits of the different classes—the 
varied products of the several States, their con- 
flicting interests and views, and then devised that 
Constitution, by the operation of which the United 
States have so greatly prospered during the last 
half acentury.* ‘ The structure,” (said a distin- 


*** All discussions, on the excellence of government merely 
on abstract principles and without reference to the given 
circumstances, are futile. The science of government is 
no more an abstract one tnan architecture. The architect, 
without knowledge of pure mechanics and mathematics in 
general, will make but a poor bungler, yet it is of primary 
importance to him before he can either draw the plan of a 





tion, but this plan proved unacceptable to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, as Mr. Gorham of that State 


building or take any specific measure, to know what ma- 
terials he has at his disposal, whether wood, bricks o1 mar- 
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roldbed jeriet of Sesvachisnetta:) * has bite erected 
by architects of consummate skill and fidelity ; 
its foundations are solid; its compartments are 
beautiful, as well as useful; its arrangements are 
full of wisdom and order; and its defences are im- 
pregnable from without. It has been reared for 
immortality, if the work of man may justly aspire 
to such a title. It may, nevertheless, perish in an 
hour by the folly, or corruption, or negligence of 
its only keepers, the people.”* 

Appealing from the present inhabitants of Mas- 
sachusetts to their ancestors of the Revolution, let 
us see in what estimation the latter regarded the 
Federal Constitution, when it was submitted for 
the ratification or rejection of their State Conven- 
tion. Itis proper to refer occasionally to the earlier 
and purer days of the Republic, and to observe the 
course of those who so sedulously sought to se- 
cure and maintain the reserved rights of the States, 
as well as the union of the States. 

Mr. King said, “It is a principle of this Consti- 
tution, that representation and taxation should go 
hand in hand. This paragraph states, that the 
number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three fifths of all other persons shall be 
computed in ascertaining the number of represen- 
tatives. These persons are the slaves. By thisrule 
are representation and taxation to be apportioned. 
And it was adopted because it was the language of 
all America.” 

Judge Dana concluded, “ from a survey of every 
part of the Constitution, that it was the best that 
the wisdom of mencould suggest.” 

Mr. Dawes said, “ he was very sorry to hear the 
paragraph under consideration objected to. He 
thought the objection unfounded ; that the black in- 
habitants of the Southern States must be consid- 
ered either as slaves, and as so much property, or 
in the character of so many freemen; if the for- 
mer, why should they not be wholly represented 1 
Our own State laws and constitutions would lead 
us to consider these blacks as freemen, and so in- 
deed would our own ideas of natural justice. If, 





ble, the climate which will operate on them, the ground on 
which he has to build, and the object for which the building 
is intended. So has the statesman to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with ethics, natural law and philosophy in gen- 
eral, yet he must not forget his materials when he comes to the 
practical question, nor the object of his society.” —Lieber’s Po- 
litical Ethics, vol. Ist. 

* All government is founded on compromise. We bal- 
ance inconveniences: we give and take; we remit some 
rights, that we may enjoy others; and we choose rather to 
be happy citizens than subtle disputants. As we must give 
away some natural liberty, to enjoy civil advantages ; so we 
must sacrifice some civil liberties, for tne advantages to be 
derived from the communion and fellowship of a great em- 
pire.”—Burke’s Works, vol. 1st. 

* Story. 
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ea, stipe are frome: they might forms an par 
basis for representation as though they were all 
white inhabitants. Jn either view, therefore, he 
could not see that the Northern States would suf- 
fer, but directly to the contrary.” 

Mr. Gorham “ thought the proposed section much 
in favor of Massachusetts.” So highly was the 
Constitution eulogised, that a member of the Con- 
vention, (Mr. Randall,) said “in praise of it, we 
hear the reverend clergy, the judges of the su- 
preme court, and the ablest lawyers exerting their 
utmost abilities.” Among the ayes upon the ques- 
tion of ratification, are the names of Gorham, 
Dana, Cushing, Winthrop, Bowdoin, John Han- 
sock, Samuel Adams, and many others of the most 
eminent men then living in Massachusetts. In rati- 
fying the Constitution, the Convention proposed 
nine distinct amendments to the Federal Constita- 
tion. Did the Convention object to the represen- 
tation of slaves, and propose to alter the Constitu- 
tion in this respect? No, but the convention pro- 
posed, as an amendment, that * it be explicitly de- 
clared, that all powers, not expressly delegated by 
the aforesaid Constitution, are reserved to the sev- 
eral States, to be by them exercised.”* 

The people of the Northern States have, from 
time to time, spoken of the representation of the 
slaves as a grievance, and a concession to the South 
on the part of the North. Among others, Mr. 
Justice Story, of Massachusetts, in his Commen- 
taries upon the Constitution, intimates that it is 
injurious to the non-Slave-holding States. It is ob- 
vious to every one, that the arrangement is based 
upon no precise principle, but is a compromise be- 
tween conflicting opinions and interests. If any 
concession was made, it was made by the South to 
the interests and views of the North. When the 
Constitution was formed, the doctrine prevailed 
universally in this country, that taxation should be 
apportioned to representation. Sovereign States 
would not have united upon any other principle. 
Had a different rule been adopted, the smaller and 
weaker States would have been liable to oppression 
on the part of the more powerful States of the 
confederacy. New Jersey and Delaware, for ex- 
ample, with their few representatives, would not 
have agreed to be liable to be taxed twice or thrice 
as high as New York and Pennsylvania, which had 
a larger number of representatives. A few of the 
larger States might have coalesced and imposed op- 
pressive taxes on such property as might be pecu- 
liar to some of the smaller States of the Union. 
The slaves not being diffused throughout the coun- 
try, but confined to certain States, would have been 
liable to unequal and excessive taxation. ‘The ap- 
portionment of taxation according to representa- 
tion, interposed a check and furnished a restraint 
against unequal demands to supply the national 
treasury, and without this safeguard and security, 





¢ 2nd vol. Elliot’s Debates. 


* Elliot, vol. 2 
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the Slave-holding States would never have ratified 
the Constitution. 

It may be true, that property is the most equi- 
table rule of taxation, but it is so difficult to dis- 
cover the actual amount of property held by each 
individual, that the practical application of the rule 
is attended with a great many difficulties. Popu- 
lation affords a tolerably correct index of national 
wealth, the products of industry being measured 
generally by the number of inhabitants. The pro- 
ductions of some of the States were raised by free 
Jabor; the productions of others by slave labor. 
The several States were bound to furnish to the 
common treasury an amount to be ascertained by 
the number of people in each State. Of what im- 
portance is it whether the sum required, be made 
by the labor of freemen or negro slaves! Each 
State was at liberty to form its own domestic and 
internal regulations, without the control or inter- 
ference of the co-States. According to the usages 
prevalent among independent and sovereign States, 
no state had a right to ask its co-States, from what 
species of labor they were enabled to pay their 
proportion of the public burdens. The States sev- 
erally possessed the right to demand, that each 
should contribute in proportion to population, but 
further they had no right to go. 

The views of John Adams as expressed in the 
Congress of Confederation are so just, that they 
deserve attention on account of their bearing upon 
this subject. He remarked, “that the numbers of 
people are taken as an index of the wealth of the 
State, and not as subjects of taxation; that, as to 
this matter, it was of no consequence by what name 
you called your people, whether by that of freemen 
or of slaves; that in some countries the laboring 
poor are called freemen, in others they are called 
slaves ; but that the difference as to the State was 
imaginary only. * * * Certainly five hundred 
freemen produce no more profits, no greater sur- 
plus for the payment of taxes, than five hundred 
slaves. * * * Suppose, by an extraordinary 
operation of nature or law, one half the laborers of 
a State could, in the course of one night, be trans- 
formed into slaves, would the State be made the 
poorer or less able to pay taxes? ‘That the condi- 
tion of the laboring poor in most countries, that of 
the fisherman particularly of the Northern States, 
is as abject as that of slaves. It is the number of 
laborers which produces the surplus for taxation, 
and numbers indiscriminately, therefore, are the fair 
index of wealth.” When these observations were 
made, it had not then been decided that taxation 
should be regulated by the same ratio as representa- 
tion, but this circumstance does aot weaken the force 
of his argument in favor of allowing representation 
for all the slaves instead of three-fifths of their 
number. Population being “ taken as an index of 
the wealth of the State,” it being “ of no conse- 
quence by what name you called your people, whether 
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by that of freemen or of slaves”—*“ five hundred 
freemen, producing no more profits, no greater sur- 
plus for the payment of taxes, than five hundred 
slaves,” why should not the Southern States have 
been allowed representation for all their slaves ? 
Slaves are employed almost entirely in agriculture, 
and the people of Massachusetts can hardly believe 
that three white laborers engaged upon a Massa- 
chusetts farm can or do produce agricultural pro- 
ducts, equal in exchangeable value, with the amount 
of agricultural products made by the labor of five 
slaves employed in the culture of cotton, hemp or 
tobacco. Look to the exports of the United States 
fur the last fifty years, and see how large a pro- 
portion was the product of the Southern slave labor. 
The imports have been paid for by the exports of 
the country.* 

Jt has been contended that slaves are property, 
and therefore entitled to representation not more 
than any other kind of property. If the Northern 
people consider them only in the light of property, 
and not as persons, why do they manifest so much 
concern and sympathy ? Their zeal in favor of ab- 
olition shows that they recognize slaves as people 
also, and why not then allow them to be repre- 
sented as people? If the Southern States had not 
slave laborers, they would have an equal, if not a 
larger number of free laborers, all of whom, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, would be entitled to 
representation in the House of Representatives. 
In the Slave-holding States, the slaves cultivate 
the soil and render services similar to those ren- 
dered by the free white laborers in other States. 
“ A slave may indeed, (said Mr. John Adams,) 
from the custom of speech, be more properly called 
the wealth of his employer; but as to the S/ate, 
both are equally its wealth, and should therefore 
equally add to the quota of its tax.” And why then 
should they not add equally to the quota of its rep- 
resentation ? 


*In 1837, the exports of cotton, tobacco and rice from 
the U. S. amounted in value to $71,345,028; and the re- 
mainder of domestic exports to $24,219,386. The exports 
of cotton, tobacco and rice in 1838, amounted to $70,670,649 
in value; and all other articles of domestic export to 
$25,363,242. In 1839, the exports of cotton, tobacco and 
rice were 73 1-2 millions of dollars, and the residue of the 
domestic exports 30 millions. The exports of cotton to- 
bacco and rice in 1840 were 74 1-2 millions of dollars ; and 
the other articles of domestic export 39 millions. In 1841, 
the exports of cotton, tobacco and rice were nearly 69 mil- 
lions; and the remainder of domestic exports 37 1-2 mil- 
lions. The exports of cotton, tobacco and rice for the 9 
months commencing Ist October, 1842 and ending 30th June, 
1843, were $55,396,611; and the other articles of domes- 
tic export were of the value of $22,397, 173. (See Re- 
ports of the Seeretary of the Treasury on the Commerce 
and Navigation of the U. S.) Cotton, tobacco and rice 
have been and are now the great elements of our commer- 
cial prosperity. They strengthen the bonds of peace and 
give an impulse to the civilization and improvement of 





mankind. 
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In the Report made to the Legislature of esis 
chusetts by John Adams’ grandson, Charles F. 
Adams, it is alleged, that as representation of three 
fifths of the slaves was conceded by the Federal 
Convention, in consideration of the Slave-holding 
States paying direct taxes in the same ratio, and as 
the government has rarely resorted to direct taxa- 
tion, the Southern States ought not to possess the 
right of slave representation without the burden of 
direct taxation ; that while the latter has been occa- 
sional only, the former has been enduring. Do not 
the Southern States consume imported articles in 
proportion to their gross population? We are confi- 
dent that such is the case, and if so, do they not 
pay more revenue by indirect than they would be 
required to pay by direct taxation? Southern men 
have advocated direct taxation in lieu of the tariff 
system, as a means of avoiding excessive and une- 
qual burdens, but we believe they have rarely, if 
ever, been cheered by the voice, or sustained by 
the votes of Northern politicians. We venture to 
assert, that the Northern people will never propose 
bona fide, that the Federal Government should 
abandon the indirect system of the tariff, for any 
plan of direct taxation, which the wit of man can 
possibly devise. ‘The North has too large a fund 
of sagacity to originate or support any scheme of 
the kind. The omission of the Federal Govern- 
ment to resort constantly to direct taxes, is in per- 
fect harmony with the wishes of the Massachusetts 
Convention which ratified the constitution. So 
averse were the members of that Convention to 
the imposition of direct taxes by Congress, that they 
submitted a proposition to amend the Constitution, 
and prohibit Congress from laying direct taxes until 
“the moneys arising from the wnpost and excises 
are insufficient for the public exigencies.” The 
Federal Government has pursued the policy recom- 
mended by Massachusetts, and her citizens, while 
opposed now to any change of the system of taxa- 
tion, are complaining as though the Constitution 
was responsible, instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Judge Story thinks the Slave-holding States 
enjoy a great advantage in the exemption of two 
fifths of the slaves from federal taxation. If none 
of the slaves were counted in ascertaining the num- 
ber of representatives to which the Slave-holding 
States are entitled, these States would have fewer 
representatives, and, as a necessary consequence, 
would contribute less in the way of direct taxation. 
The representation of the Slave-holding States 
would be decreased, and their direct taxes decreased 
in the same proportion. Such would be the result, 
so long as taxation is proportioned to representa- 
tion, as required by the Constitution. That instru- 
ment provides the same rule for representation, as 
for contribution—it recognizes slaves as persons as 
well as property—and whether considered as per- 


both, the South is entitled to gapeeneutation for 
them. 

We refer to the 54th number of the Federalist, 
in which this provision of the constitution is dis- 
eussed. The writer denies “ the fact, that slaves 
are considered merely as property, and in no res- 
pect whatever as persons. The trae state of the 
case is, that they partake of both these qualities ; 
being considered by our laws, in some respects, as 
persons, and in other respects as property.” The 
writer thus continues: “It is agreed on all sides, 
that numbers, (meaning gross numbers, the bond 
and free,) are the best scale of wealth and taxa- 
tion, as they are the only proper scale of represen- 
tation. Would the Convention have been impartial 
or consistent, if they had rejected the slaves from 
the list of inhabitants, when the shares of repre- 
sentation were to be calculated ; and inserted them 
on the lists, when the tariff of contributions was to 
be adjusted t Could it be reasonably expected, that 
the Southern States would concur in a system, 
which considered their slaves in some degree as 
men, when burdens were to be imposed, but re- 
fused to consider them in the same light, when ad- 
vantages were to be conferred ?” In the sequel of 
the same essay, it is said; ‘“‘ After all, may not 
another ground be taken on which this article of 
the constitution will admit of a still more ready de- 
fencet We have hitherto proceeded on the idea, 
that representation related to persons only, and not 
at all to property. Bat is it a just idea! Govern- 
ment is instituted no less for protection of the pro- 
perty, than of the persons of individuals. The 
one, as well as the other, therefore may be con- 
sidered as represented by those who are charged 
with the Government. Inthe Federal Constitution, 
the rights of property are committed into the same 
hands, with the personal rights. Some attention 
ought, therefore, to be paid to property, in the choice 
of those hands.” 

No man knew more thoroughly the reasons which 
induced the Convention to adopt the various pro- 
visions of the Constitution, than Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Let us see what he said on the subject of this 
federal number in the Convention held in the State 
of New York, to decide the question of ratifying or 
rejecting the Federal Constitution. 

“The first thing objected to, (said he,) is that 
clause which allows a representation for three- 
fifths of the negroes. Much has been said of the 
impropriety of representing men, who have no 
will of their own. Whether this be reasoning or 
declamation, I will not presume to say. It is the 
unfortunate situation of the Southern States to have 
a great part of their population, as well as pro- 
perty, in blacks. The regulations complained of, 
was one result of the spirit of accommodation which 
governed the Convention; and without this indul- 
gence no union could possibly have been formed. 
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which we derive from them, it is entirely just that 
they should be gratified. The Southern States pos- 
sess certain staples, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c., which 
must be capital objects in treaties of commerce with 
foreign nations; and the advantages which they 
necessarily procure in those treaties, will be felt 
throughout all the States. But the justice of this 
plan will appear in another view. The best writers 
on Government have held that representation should 
be compounded of persons and property.* This 
rule has been adopted, as far as it could be, in the 
Constitution of New-York. It will, however, by 
no means be admitted, that the slaves are consid- 
ered altogether as property. They are men, though 
degraded to the condition of slavery. They are 
persons known to the municipal laws of the States 
which they inhabit, as well as to the laws of nature. 
But representation and taxation go together—and 
one uniform rule ought to apply to both. Would 
it be just to compute these slaves in the assessment 
of taxes, and discard them from the estimate in the 
apportionment of representatives ? Would it be just 
to impose a singular burden, without conferring some 
adequate advantage? Another circumstance ought 
to be considered. ‘The rule we have been speak- 
ing of is ageneral rule, and applies to all the States. 
Now, you have a great number of people in your 
State, which are not represented at all, and have no 
voice in your government ; these will be included 
in the enumeration—not two-fifths—nor three-fifths, 
but the whole. ‘This proves that the advantages of 
the plan are not confined to the Southern States, 
but extend to other parts of the Union.” (Elliot’s 
Debates.) We see, then, that Alexander Hamilton 
maintained that the Southern States had as just a 
claim to representation for their slave labor as the 
Northern States had for their free labor. Let it 
be remembered that he had the independence to 
say this to the people of New-York, almost all of 
whose day-laborers were free white men. 
Renouncing the political principles, the concilia- 
tion and forbearance of the eminent patriots who 
framed the Constitution, John Quincey Adams ar- 
raigns the slave representation and condemns it 


* As proof of this position of General Hamilton, we may 
refer, among others, to Burke, who, in his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, uses the following language. ‘* Nothing 
is a due and adequate representation of a State that does 
not represent its ability, as well as its property. But as 
ability is a vigorous and active principle, and as property is 
sluggish, inert and timid, it never can be safe from the inva- 
sions of ability, unless it be, out of all proportion, pre- 
dominant in the representation. It must be represented too 
in great masses of accumulation, or it is not rightly protected.” 
John Adams, the elder, in his defence of the American Con- 
stitutions said, ‘‘ The end to be aimed at in the formation 
of a representative assembly, seems to be the sense of the 
people, the public voice ; the perfection of the portrait con- 
sists in its likeness. Numbers, or property, or both, should 
be the rule ; and the proportion of electors and members an 
affair of caleulation.” 


as ‘‘ repugnant to the first and vital principles of 
republican popular representation : to the self-evi- 
dent truths proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence : to the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and to the liberties of the 
whole people of all the free States.” It was said 
by a great statesman of the last century, that, if he 
could not give peace to his country, he would give 
peace to his conscience. We doubt whether Mr. 
Adams will give peace to either. It was reserved 
for him to make the discovery that the Federal 
Convention, in allowing the slaves to be represented, 
had, through gross ignorance or deliberate design, 
violated “the first and vital principles of republi- 
can popular representation.” Were the members 
of the Federal Convention now living, they would 
be surprised to hear that so grave an indictment had 
been drawn up against them by an Ex-President of 
the United States. They might smile atthe delu- 
sion of the author, but in contemplating the won- 
derful results which have flowed from the operation 
of that Constitution which they created—in view- 
ing the progress of the country, in population and 
power, wealth and renown, they could not fail to 
read their proud acquittal in the admiring eyes of 
millionsof freemen. Invoking the continued bless- 
ings of Providence upon their country, and praying 
that the edifice which they reared with so much 
care and skill, might not be torn down by ruthless 
hands, they would await in cheerfulness their sum- 
mons to another sphere of action, where their ears 
could never hear the disturbing voice of faction or 
fanaticism. 

Experience, the best of political teachers, had so 
fully convinced the mind of Mr. Madison of the 
justice and wisdom of allowing representation for 
three-fifihs of the slave population, that, in 1829, 
after this principle had been in practical operation 
more than forty years, in the Federal Councils, he 
recommended its incorporation into the amended 
Constitution of Virginia. He remarked that, “ the 
rights of persons, and the rights of property are the 
objects, for the protection of which Government 
was institated. ‘These rights can not well be sepa- 
rated. The personal right to acquire property, 
which is a natural right, gives to property, when 
acquired, a right to protection as a social right. 
The essence of Government is power, and power 
lodged in human hands will ever be liable to abuse. 
* * In Republics, the great danger is that the 
majority may not sufficiently respect the rights of 
the minority. * * * * * The only effectual safe- 
guard to the rights of the minority, must be laid in 
such a basis and structure of the Government itself 
as may afford, in a certain degree, directly or indi- 
rectly a defensive authority in behalf of a minority 
having right on its side. T’o come more nearly 
to the subject before the Committee, viz: that pe- 
culiar feature in our community, which calls for a 





peculiar division in the basis of our Government, I 
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mean the colored portion of our population. * * * 
If we can incorporate that interest into the basis of 
our system, it will be the most apposite and effec- | 
tual security that can be devised. Such an arrange- 
ment is recommended to me by many very impor- 


the checks and balances of the Constitution. Those 


who idolize the doctrine, that the majority must at 


all times, and under all circumstances, rule the mi- 
nority, may, at some distant day, agitate this ques- 
tion, and seek. by destroying the Constitution, to 


tant considerations. * * * They are acted upon by deprive the small States of the protection now 
our laws, and have an interest in ourlaws. They | afforded them. 


may be considered as making a part, though a de- 
graded part of the families to which they belong. 


John Quincey Adams and his son, Charles F. 
Adams, have asserted in their respective Reports, 





* * * The Federal number, as it is called, is par- ‘that the Slave-holding States have exercised, and 


ticularly recommended by its sinplicity, its cer- 
tainty, its stability and its permanency. * * * * 
Whether, therefore, we be fixing a basis of repre- 
sentation for the one branch or the other of our 
Legislature, or for both, in a combination with other 
principles, the Federal ratio is a favorite resource 
with me. .Jt entered into my earliest views of the 
subject, before this Convention was assembled ; and 


though I have kept my mind open, have listened to 


every proposition which has been advanced, and 
given to them all a candid consideration, I must 
say, that in my judgment we shall act wisely in pre- 
ferring it to others which have been brought before 
us.” (Debates of the Virginia Convention of 1829, 
page 538.) Such were the views of one who 
scorned to act as the organ of faction, and who 
sought not to become the leader in agitation or mis- 
chief. Mr. Madison had supported the same prin- 
ciple in the Federal Convention of 1787, and the 
observations which he made, and the reflections in 
which he indulged during the succeeding forty odd 
years, tended only to confirm the opinions avowed 
and acted upon in earlier life. 

If the slave representation was abolished, the 
spirit of innovation, a spirit particularly excitable 
in Republics, would not be arrested. ‘The abroga- 
tion of one of the great compromises upon which 
the Constitution is based, would pave the way for 
the overthrow of another. Should the slave repre- 
sentation be withdrawn, the smaller and weaker 
States of the confederacy would have abundant 
cause for apprehending a diminution of their power. 
Their delegates in the Federal Convention insisted 
upon such an organization of the new Government 
as would allow the several States equality of repre- 
sentation on the floor of the Senate. 
required as a shield, by which the small States 
might protect themselves against unjust and unequal 
legislation. After a hard struggle, the more pow- 
erful States conceded claims, which, if refused, 
would have prevented the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. In 1840, the aggregate population of Khode 
Island, Delaware and Vermont was less than half a 


million of souls ; while the aggregate population of 


New-York, Pennsylvania and Ohio was more than 
five and a half millions. The six Senators repre- 
senting less than half a million, exercise and pos- 
sess in the Senate of the United States, powers as 


This was) 


do still exercise, a disproportionate and prepon- 
derating influence in the national councils: that 
their citizens have too often been honored with the 
highest offices in the Government, and they con- 
clude, that all these things are to be attributed to 
the representation of the slave population. 

If the Southern States have exercised a prepon- 
derating influence in any sense, the circumstance is 
to be accounted for, not by the existence of the 
slave representation, but by the greater prevalence 
of ambition and public spirit among such of her 
citizens as possessed leisure and wealth. Seventy 
years ago, Edmund Burke said before Parliament 
in his speech on conciliation with America, that 
the spirit of liberty was “‘ more high and haughty” 
in the Southern than in the Northern colonies. 
“In Virginia and the Carolinas, they have a vast 
multitude of slaves. Where this is the vase, in 
any part of the world, those who are free, are by 
far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a 
kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there that 
freedom, as in countries where it is a common bles- 
sing, and as broad and general as the air, may be 
united with much abject toil, with great misery, 
with all the exterior of servitade, liberty looks 
among them like something that is more noble and 
liberal. * * Such were all the ancient common- 
wealths—such were our Gothic ancestors—such in 
our days were the Poles; and such will be all mas- 
ters of slaves, who are not slaves themselves.” 
These remarks of Burke account for Southern in- 
fluence more correctly than the logic of John 
Quincey Adams. This high estimate of liberty did 
exert an immense influence upon the character and 
intellect of the South, and prompted her sons to 
engage in the public service cheerfully and zeal- 
ously. Their patriotism inspired confidence. The 
popularity which they acquired, and the high hon- 
ors which they received, were the just and appro- 
priate rewards of their devotion to the cause of 
Republican Government, and not the homage reluc- 
tantly paid to the slave representation. 

The relative representation of the Slave holding 
and non-Slave-holding States in Congress, disproves 
the assertion of preponderating influence on the 
part of the South. The non-Slave-holding States 
have now a majority of 47 in the House of Repre- 











great as those of the six Senators representing | sentatives, and by withdrawing the slave represen- 
nearly six millions. 





Such things are the result of ' tation, the Slave-holding States would lose 21 mem- 
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bers, and thereby increase the majority of members 
from the free States to 68. In 1790 the Slave-hold- 
ing States had 49 representatives out of 106: they 
now have 88 out of 223 members composing the 
House of Representatives. From 1790 to 1840 
their representation in the lower house was dimin- 
ished from 46 to 39 per cent of the whole number 
in the House of Representatives. The political 
power of the non-Slave-holding States has greatly 
augmented, and that of the Slave-holding States has 
declined during the last half a century. The cen- 
sus returns of each decade incontestibly prove the 
position. In the Senate, the Slave-holding States 
once had 16 out of 30 Senators, or more than half; 
now they have 26 out of 52. The new States of 
Towa and Florida are not embraced in these state- 
ments, and if included, would not change the views 
presented. In the face of these facts, the Southern 
States have been invited to concur in supporting an 
innovation, the immediate effect of which would be 
to deprive them of nearly one fourth part of the 
political power which they now possess in one 
branch of Congress. The relative number of mem- 
bers from the Southern States has diminished, and 
will probably continue to decline. To maintain the 
position which they held on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in 1790, they ought to return 
101 out of the 223 members of which the House 
is now composed. By the present apportionment, 
according to the three-fifths principle, the 88 mem- 
bers from the Slave-holding States represent each 
812,386 persons, and $23,073,863 of capital, which 
is vested in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
trades and the fisheries. If their whole popu- 
Jation, slave as well as free, were represented, they 
would have 102 members. The 102 representa- 
tives from the Slave States would each represent 
71,109 persons, and $19,906,862 of capital ; the 
135 representatives from the free States would then 
each represent 71,109 persons and $20,406,521 of 
capital.* When the articles of Confederation were 
under diseussion, John Adams observed, that “* Rea- 
son, justice and equality never had weight enough 
on the face of the earth to govern the councils of 
men. It is interest alone which does it, and it is 
interest alone which can be trusted, that therefore 
the interests, within doors, should be the mathe- 
matical representatives of the interests without 
doors.” ‘There is much force in these suggestions, 
and, according to them, the Slave States ought to 
have 102 representatives, instead of 88 as at present, 
or 67 as implied in the proposition of Massachu- 
setts. 

The relative representation of the Slave-holding 
States has diminished, and while this process of 
reduction has been steadily progressing, slavery has 
continued to recede further and further from Mas- 
sachusetts. The greater the political power of the 


free States—the further that slavery recedes from 
Massachusetts, the more hostile she becomes tothe 
institution, and the more prejudicial she esteems it 
to her interest and happiness. She came cheer- 
fully into the Union and ratified the Constitution at 
a time when there were slaves in New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New-York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. In 1800, the slave popula- 
tion North of North Carolina was 55 per cent, and 
in 1840 it was reduced to 22 per cent—the fact 
exhibiting a great emigration of the slaves from the 
North to the South. So long as slavery prevailed 
in the Northern States, Massachusetts said nothing 
against the slave representation, nor did she then 
oppose the recovery of fugitive slaves, but the 
Northern States having abolished slavery,and many 
of their citizens having, with their usual forethought 
and sagacity, sold their slaves to Southern plan- 
ters, Massachusetts opened her eyes to all the 
horrors of the institution, and turned amazingly pious 
and philanthropic. As the alleged cause of evil 
receded, she thought the liability to injury was aug- 
mented, a rattle-snake being, in her opinion, more 
dangerous at the distance of one mile than one foot. 
To the nasal organs of Massachusetts, the odor of 
a slave is offensive in the ratio of the distance to 
which he is removed beyond her territorial limits. 

The number of slaves in the United States in 
1790, was 697,897; in 1840 it was 2,487,355: the 
proportion between the two periods being 1 to 3.56. 
During the same period, the white population in- 
creased from 3,172,464 to 14,189,705: proportion 
1 to 4.47. From 1790 to 1840, the slave popula- 
tion, so far from having increased unduly has di- 
minished, in its relative proportion to the whites, 
from 17. 76 per cent in ’90 to 14. 58 per cent in *40. 
The white population increased more rapidly than 
the slave, not only when the whole Union was re- 
garded, but a comparison of the census returns of 
1830 with those of 1840 will show that this was 
the case, in the Slave States alone, during the ten 
years intervening. ‘The slave population has di- 
minished in its relative proportion to the free popu- 
lation—the slaves have been gradually removed 
from the Northern States to a more congenial cli- 
mate,* and the relative political power of the free 
States has steadily advanced for the last fifty years. 
Weighing these facts separately or collectively, 
Massachusetts has no cause to apprehend any dan- 
ger from the institution of slavery. 

The Constitution declares that, ‘“ Representa- 
tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within 


*From 1830 to 1840, the slave population of Maryland 
declined 13,257 in number, and the slave population of Vir- 
ginia 20,770. During the same period, the slave population 
of Mississippi increased 129,552, and the slaves of Ala- 
bama 135, 983. While the slaves of Kentucky, for that de- 





* Census Tables. 


cade, increased 17,045, the slaves of Louisiana increased 
58,864, ; 
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this Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to their whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.” Every 
tyro in politics knows, that the expression, “ three- 
fifths of all other persons,” has reference only to 
the slave population. This language was used by 
the Convention out of respect for the fastidious 
scruples of some of the Northern members, who 
expressed a desire, that slaves should not be men- 
tioned ¢0 nomine. In the Convention of North 
Carolina, Mr. Iredell said, “Though the word 
slave be not mentioned, this is the meaning of it. 
The Northern delegates, owing to their peculiar 
scruples on the subject of slavery, did not choose 
the word slave to be mentioned.” Judge Story, 
in his Commentaries, admits that “it was agreed 
that slaves should be represented under the mild 
appellation of ‘other persons.’” With all these 
things, John Quineey Adams is perfectly familiar, 
yet he and Mr. Giddings laid before Congress a 
Report, in which they observe, that “it is a grave 
and gratuitous error to assume that the Constitu- 
tion acknowledges slaves to be property.” They 
deny that there “is one word in the Constitution 
recognizing the right of property in persons.” 
The Constitution provides, that ‘‘ No person held 
to service or dabor in one state under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor; but shall be delivered 
up on the claim of the party, to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.” Did the Federal Con- 
vention intend by this provision to divest freemen 
of their liberty, and permit them to be seized and 
delivered up to render “ service or labor t’’ Surely 
John Quincey Adams will not have the hardihood 
to maintain the affirmative. He knows, and knows 
thoroughly, that by this clause the Convention de- 
signed that slaves shall not be “ discharged,” but 
“shall be delivered up” to their masters. Noa in- 
telligent and unprejudiced mind can, for one mo- 
ment, doubt that this provision was inserted in the 
Constitution solely to enable the people of the Slave- 
holding States to reclaim their fugitive slaves when 
they escape into other States, where slavery does 
not exist. Such was the interpretation given eo- 
temporaneously by the authors of the Constitution ; 
such is the interpretation arising from a review of 
the circumstances which induced the Convention 
to intreduce the clause, and such is the only cun- 
struction warranted by its language. In the Con- 
vention of Virginia, when this particular provision 
was under consideration, Mr. Madison observed, 
that the clause ‘“‘ was expressly inserted to enable 
owners of slaves to reclaim them.” He availed 
himself of that occasion to make the following re- 
mark, which we, by the way, take leave to com- 


Massachusetts: ‘ No power is given to the Gene- 
ral Government to interfere with respect to the 
property in slaves now held by the States.” —( Z/- 
liot’s Debates, 3rd vol.) 

Not “one word in the Constitution recognizing 
the right of property in persons!” Of course, by 
this logic, the Southern people have no right to 
demand the delivery of their fugitive slaves, as 
there can be no “ property in persons.” ‘ The 
Constitution does not acknowledge slaves to be 
property,” say Messrs. Adams and Giddings. If 
slaves are not property, what are they? The abo- 
litionists must be ashamed to see such sophistry 
and quibbling resorted to by their champions on the . 
floor of the House of Representatives. ‘It has 
been maintained by plausible argument,” (say 
Messrs. A. and G.,) “that the words ‘all other 
persons,’ cannot, in fair construction, be understood 
to include slaves.” They then remark, that they 
‘do not assent to that opinion.” Dissenting from 
that opinion, how can they escape the alternative, 
that the words “all other persons” referred to 
slavest and with what truth could they assert it 
to be a gratuitous error, to assume that the Consti- 
tution acknowledges slaves to be property ? 

Messrs. Adams and Giddings maintain that the 
slave representation is repugnant to the “ self-evi- 
dent truths” proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and should therefore be abolished. The 
Declaration is not a treatise on the subject of repre- 
sentation, and it does not prescribe what shall be re- 
garded in fixing the basis of representation for inde- 
pendent and sovereign States, associated, like ours, 
in a confederated Republic. Had Messrs. Adams 
and Giddings asserted that the existence of slavery 
in the several States was repugnant to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, the observation 
would not have merited notice, but we are not able 
to perceive what the question of the basis of repre- 
sentation has to do with the rights of man in a state 
of nature. The natural rights of man may be ad- 
mitted, but when men abandon a state of nature, 
unite in society and resolve to organize a govern- 
ment, the question of representation arises, not as 
a question of natural right, but as a political prob- 
lem, to be determined by a variety of circumstan- 
ces.* If all men are by nature equally free, it 


* The inimitable Don Quixote was not more enamored 
with knight errantry, than John Quincey Adams professes 
to be with the abstract truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. “If the question was asked (see his Report 
against the slave representation) as it was asked, how a 
people holding slaves could issue such a Declaration? 
The answer of reason and of friendship was, the Declara- 
tion itself is the abolition of slavery.” 

If so, why evince so much concern for the blacks ? 

The Boston Gazette of July ’76 published the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in the same paper, a ‘stout, 
healthy negro man, about 25 years of age,” was advertised 





for sale, and the Printer referred to for information. The 


mend to the special attention of the people of Continental Journal of Boston published advertisements 
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does not prove that all are therefore entitled to 
equal political power. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that riglrts, resulting from and recognized 
by Government, should be controlled by abstract 
principles, applicable to a state of things exist- 
ing anterior to the formation of government. The 
right of representation is no more a natural right 
than the right of suffrage. The friends of what 
is called universal suffrage, those who talk longest 
and loudest in favor of natural rights, when they 
come to apply their principles take care to prohibit 
females, minors, paupers and convicts from exer- 
cising the right of suffrage. Political rights exist, 
not in a state of nature, but when governments 
have been instituted. ‘The members of the Fede- 
ral Convention were not ignorant of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and its principles, but they 
felt themselves under no obligation and had no au- 
thority to carry out those principles to their fullest 
extent. It is proposed to abolish the slave repre- 
sentation upon the ground, that it is repognant to 
the self-evident truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. By what process of reasoning can it 
be demonstrated, that the representation of none of 
the slaves will be less repugnant to the same 
truths ? Is it not more consonant with the self-evi- 
dent truths, to allow a qualified representation for 
24 millions of slaves, than to withhold representa- 
tion entirely? If the representation of three-fifths 
favors the implication that the slave is divested of 
two-fifths of the freeman, the withdrawal of rep- 
resentation, far from elevating the slave, would 
have the opposite effect. Denying as Messrs. 
Adams and Giddings do, that the Constitution ac- 
knowledges slaves to be property, conceding, as all 
must, that slaves are persons, it would seem, that 
upon the very principles assumed by Messrs. A. 
and G., they ought to advocate such a change of 
the Constitution, as would afford representation for 
the whole number of slaves, instead of seeking to 
withdraw the qualified representation now existing. 

If the slaves suffer, in any way, in consequence 
of three-fifths of their number being represented ; 


offering slaves for sale in 1780, fuur years after the pro- 
mulgation of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Declaration of Rights, adopted by Massachusetts in 
March 1780, declares that all men are born free and equal, 
and have certain essential, and inalienable rights,” &c. 
What was the commentary upon that text? By her Con- 
stitution of 1780, Massachusetts limited the right of suffrage 
to persons owning a freehold estate worth $10 a year, or 
property to the value of $200. Probably one third of her 
adult male population was thus denied the right of suffrage. 
This Constitution was continued forty years, in opposition 
to her own Bill of Rights, which proclaimed that “ all men 
were born free and equal.” Could Mr. Adams discover no 
discrepancy between the precept inculcated and the prac- 
tice pursued by Massachusetts? As Massachusetts held 
the doctrine of equal rights, will he explain why she, in 
1786, prohibited the intermarriage of white persons and 
negroes under a penalty of fifty pounds ? 


the denial of representation will not elevate or 
improve their condition. The refusal of represen- 
tation for them, or the continuance of the existing 
arrangement, will not disturb those self-evident 
truths, for which Messrs. Adams and Giddings 
profess a veneration so sudden and superlative. 
The withdrawal of the slave representation would 
increase agitation, and subject the Southern people 
to another and undeserved imputation. The aboli- 
tionists would ascribe the act to a desire to degrade 
the slaves still more. They would then exclaim, 
“formerly you considered slaves as inferior to free- 
men, but in establishing the government you re- 
cognized them as human beings, as well as pro- 
perty, and you allowed representation for more than 
half of their number; instead of advancing, you 
have retreated, and by withdrawing the representa- 
tion heretofore existing, you have omitted to have 
them recognized in the Constitution as persons 
entitled to representation, and by that omission 
have manifested a determination to regard them in 
no other light than as mere property.” Such is 
the language which the abolitionists would proba- 
bly use for the twofold purpose of exciting ill-will 
against the slave-holder and sympathy for the 
slave. 

We are told, by Messrs. Adams and Giddings, 
that the slave representation must be abandoned, 
because it is repugnant ‘‘¢o the liberties of the 
whole people of ail the free States!” So self-evi- 
dent did they deem this proposition, that they de- 
clined any argument in its support. Parturiunt 
montes, nascitur ridiculus mus. The liberties of 
the people of the free States being now in immi- 
nent peril, owing to the slave representation, 
Messrs. Adams and Giddings believe, that the said 
liberties can be effectually secured in no other way 
than by refusing representation for a class of peo- 
ple, the most of whom are living hundreds of miles 
distant from the free States! The representation 
of a large portion of our population, from the or- 
ganization of the government down to the present 
day, in obedience to one of the plainest provisions of 
the Constitution, in compliance with the national 
expectation and the national will, during all the vicis- 
situdes of time and of party, must now be dispensed 
with altogether, because, after a lapse of more than 
half a century, it has been discovered that the power 
which has been thus exercised, is repugnant to the 
liberties of the people of the free States. The “ self- 
evident truths”—* the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution” —* the first and vital principles of rep- 
resentation,” and “the liberties of the people of 
the free States ‘‘to be thus shamefully outraged 
for nearly sixty years, and no one to know any 
thing about this alarming posture of affairs, until 
Messrs. Adams and Giddings, boiling over with 
patriotism and philanthropy, condescended to en- 
lighten the public mind and thereby rescue the 








Republic! How can the country forget such bene- 
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factors as these? In what manner adequately evince 
its gratitude ? 

We supposed, when looking over the elaborate 
Report made by Messrs. Adams and Giddings, that 
they would not have ventured to recommend to 
Congress so great and radical an innovation upon 
the Constitution, without being able to assign some 
reasons which would furnish to ourselves and to 
posterity a tolerable excuse for tearing down one 
of the main pillars of that temple, which was con- 
secrated by the good and the wise, to the perma- 
nent union of these States. The reasons assigned 
are sophistical and unsatisfactory. They refer to 
no real grievance, which the experience and ob- 
servation of an inquisitive and sagacious people, 
sensitive in respect to wrong, have enabled them 
to point out. The reasons given were such, as 
Messrs. Adams and Giddings flattered themselves, 
would suffice as a decent veil to conceal ulterior 
designs. ‘There are many passages in the report, 
which prove incontestibly, that it had its origin in 
a distempered philanthropy in behalf of the Afri- 
can race, and a desire to interfere improperly and 
unjustly with the reserved rights of the States. 
If not influenced by such feelings, why did they 
attempt to prove that slavery was condemned by 
the Christian religion? and why use the following 
language? “ Why is it, that Virginia, with her 
foot upon the neck of a tyrant, and calliag upon all 
mankind to follow her example, should not, with 
her own hand, break the galling fetters of her own 
slaves, and cast them away forever? By this pro- 
position of Massachusetts, she invites her sister 
Commonwealth thus, by abolishing slavery, to 
emancipate herself. She says, in substance, to 
her, make your slaves free, and you shall have 
eighteen votes in the Representative Hall. * * * 
You can accept this proposal without even impair- 
ing the right of property, which your wealthy plan- 
ters claim in their slaves. Make them free, as 
Pennsylvania and New York have done. * * * 
Allow them the blessings of connubial union; of 
parental and filial affection. Class them no longer 
with the brutes that perish, or with inanimate mat- 
ter, insensible to human suffering. * * * So shall 
you no longer have in prospect, rapidly approach- 
ing upon you, an exterminating war, in which the 
Almighty has no attribute that can take your side.” 
It is here avowed, that the abolition of slavery is 
the end contemplated by Massachusetts in her effort 
to destroy the slave representation. The views 
shadowed forth by the son, are openly proclaimed 
by the father. The abolition of the slave repre- 
sentation was intended to be used as the lever of 
Archimedes. “ By this proposition of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, she invites her sister 
Commonwealth thus, by abolishing slavery, to eman- 


by attending to her own concerns, and by endeavor- 
ing to acquire a more conciliatory temper and 
charitable spirit towards her sister States, and by 
striving earnestly to ‘“ emancipate herself” from 
the pernicious influence of deluded agitators and 
visionary philanthropists. The “exterminating 
war” with which senile infatuation threatens Vir- 
ginia, in the event of her refusal to accept the 
gratuitous advice of Massachusetts, will not be 
undertaken. ‘“ Break the galling fetters”—“ class 
them no longer with the brutes that perish” —“ al- 
low them the blessings of connubial union, of pa- 
rental and filial affection,” are the terms used in 
describing Virginia slavery. Here is the madness 
of poetry without its inspiration, or its beauty. 
The description given is such as might be expect- 
ed, not from a sober statesman, but a guondam 
professor of Rhetoric. The portrait exposes the 
bungling dauber, but the resemblance between the 
portrait and the original cannot be recognized. 
When men of age, influence and learning, who 
have filled the highest stations, and enjoyed ad- 
mirable opportunities of acquiring correct informa- 
tion, allow their passions thus to obscure their per- 
ception of truth, or their hearts to become insen- 
sible to its high obligations, what can be expected 
from their friends and followers? It must be diffi- 
cult, under such circumstances, to enlighten and 
convince the constituent body, when politicians 
thas shamefully abuse the high trusts committed 
to them. 

The proposition of Massachusetts involves a 
change of the Constitution, so radical, and one so 
obnoxious to the Slave-holding States, that they 
never will agree to it. The people of the Slave- 
holding States are content to abide by the Consti- 
tution as it exists, in the sense in which it was 
ratified by the States, and the spirit in which it was 
received by the whole country. They desire not 
to impose additional obligations upon the other 
States, or to obtain additional rights fur themselves. 
They find that the slave representation is clearly 
authorized by the Constitution, and hence they as- 
sert and maintain their right to the exercise of the 
power. They know that the powers not delegated 
are reserved tothe States or people: that the pow- 
ers granted to the Federal Government are defined, 
limited, and few in number; and they maintain, 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional 
authority to interfere with slavery in the several 
States. In denying the constitutional right of the 
Federal Government to interfere with slavery in 
the different States, they have the concurrent tes- 
timony of the most illustrious men who have ever 
served in the public councils. ‘They find, that in 
March 1790, the House of Representatives adopt- 
ed and entered upon its journal, the following reso- 








cipate herself.” When Virginia needs the advice 
of Massachusetts, it will be asked for, and until 
that period arrives, Massachusetts would act wisely 





lution, reported by a select committee, composed 
with a single exception of Northern men. 
“ Resolved, That Congress have no authority to 
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interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or in the 
treatment of them in any of the States—it remain- 
ing with the several States alone to provide rules 
and regulations therein, which humanity and true 
policy may require.” 

Among others who have expressed similar views, 
the Southern people recollect the emphatic words 
uttered by Mr. Daniel Webster in 1840. “I say, 
that standing here, (remarked Mr. W..,) in the 
eapitol of Virginia, beneath an October sun, in the 
midst of this assemblage, before the entire country, 
and upon all the responsibility which belongs to 
me, I say, that there is no power, direct or indi- 
rect, in Congress or the General Government, to 
interfere, in the slightest degree, with the institu- 
tions of the South.” Ten years before, ina speech 
which he made in reply to Mr. Hayne of South 
Carolina, Mr. Webster used this language: “ The 
domestic slavery of the South, I leave where I 
find it—in the hands of their own Governments. 
It is their affair, not mine.” In 1840, he reitera- 
ted the sentiment, and added, “I hold that Con- 
gress is absolutely precluded from interfering in 
any manner, direct or indirect, with this, as with 
any other of the institutions of the South.” The 
Southern people coincide with a distinguished son 
of Massachusetts in these opinions. 

They concede that it is “ the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances ;” but they con- 
tend that slavery is “their affair,” and not a griev- 
ance to the North; that Congress has no right to 
legislate on the subject; that the citizens of the 
free States abuse and pervert the right of petition, 
and by invoking legislative action, are seeking to 
use the Government as an engine of agitation dan- 
gerous to the peace of the South, as well as to the 
perpetuity of the Union. Unless the Union itself 
be a grievance to the people of the non-slave- 
holding States, we do not see why they should 
complain of slavery, as they have necessarily no 
connexion with it, save through the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In ratifying the Constitution, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as those of the other States, 
gave their assent to every part of the Constitution, 
and bound themselves to comply faithfully with all 
the obligations which it imposed upon them. The 
Massachusetts Convention declared that its mem- 
bers, “ having impartially discussed and fully con- 
sidered the Constitution,” were willing to ratify 
the same, “ acknowledging, with grateful hearts, 
the goodness of the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, in affording the people of the United States 
an opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, without 
Sraud or surprise, of entering into an explicit and 
solemn compact with each other, by assenting to 
and ratifying a new Constitution, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity,” &c. No ratification could 





well have been more deliberate and solemn. If 
Massachusetts has changed her opinion of the Con- 
stitution, she has no right to expect other States 
to follow her example. Until the Constitution is 
altered, Massachusetts is bound to fulfil every duty 
which that instrument requires from her citizens. 
No new views of liberty, no feelings of philan- 
thropy, no new scruples of religion, will constitute 
a legitimate defence for the direct or indirect vio- 
lation of her plighted faith and honor. 

In a speech delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in January 1840, by Mr. Slade, of Ver- 
mont, now Governor of that commonwealth, he 
used the following language. ‘ By coming into 
the Union, the North made slavery in a sense its 
own—that is, to the extent of the express stipula- 
tions to which I have referred.” Again, “in adopt- 
ing the Constitution, the North entered into a stipu- 
lation to deliver up fugitives.” We hope Mr. 
Slade will keep these truths in remembrance, and 
exert his energies in impressing them upon the 
minds of Northern men. The North certainly did 
enter “into a stipulation to deliver up fugitives,” 
and that provision of the Federal Constitution re- 
ceived the unanimous support of the Federal Con- 
vention. In 1793, Congress, appreciating the duty 
of affording protection to the rights of the citizens 
of slave-holding States, passed a law to enable 
them to recover their fugitive slaves. The people 
of the non-slave holding States knew then and 
know now, that the Federal Government possesses 
the exclusive right to regulate the manner in which 
the “ claim” of a master to his fugitive slave shall 
be made; and they know further, that all State 
legislation, which, directly or indirectly, limits or 
restrains the right of recovery of fugitive slaves 
on “claim” as defined and prescribed by the law 
of Congress, is utterly null and void. The South- 
ern people, having the constitutional right to re- 
cover their fugitive slaves, and Congress having 
provided a method to enforce that right, it unques- 
tionably became the duty of the non-slave-holding 
States to interpose no obstacle to the certain and 
prompt execution of a law emanating from a Gov- 
ernment, the laws of which are the supreme law 
of the land. To prevent the enforcement of the 
law providing for the recovery of fugitive slaves, 
by clamor, menace, or violence, is to nullify an act 
passed in conformity with one of the plainest pro- 
visions of that Constitution, to which the non- 
slave-holding States have given their deliberate 
and well-considered assent. In substance, it is 
equivalent to saying, “it is true, that we citizens 
of the non-slave-holding States are bound by the 
Constitution and laws passed in pursuance thereof, 
to restore to you your fugitive slaves, but we be- 
lieve slavery to be sinful, and therefore, we will 
not obey the requirements of the Constitution and 
laws in this regard, but should Congress pass any 
laws which will advance the interests of the North, 
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you Southern men must not obstruct their enforce- 
ment, and if you dv, we will denounce you, and, 
urge Congress to pass a law coercing you into 
submission at the point of the bayonet. We will 
not incur the odium of nullification, by calling a 
State Convention, and passing an ordinance setting 
aside the law in relation to fugitive siaves, but we) 
will accomplish the same end by resorting to legal 
quibbles, mob ordinances and other expedients 
which we have often employed with entire suc- 
cess.” With truth, might Mirabeau say, that words 
were things, for the history of the world affords 
many striking exemplifications. 

In aiding and abetting the escape of fugitive 
slaves from time to time, the citizens of the non- 
slave-holding States thus engaged, have contempt- 
uously disregarded the injunctions of the Consti- 
tution, violated the supreme law of the land, and 
manifested their want of respect for the rights of 
their Southern brethren. Not content with with- 
holding their coéperation in enforcing the law of 
Congress, disdaining to be passive, citizens of the 
free States have again and again openly denounced 
the law, excited a spirit of opposition, and by cla- 
mor or force, evasion or fraud, sought to render it 
perfectly inoperative.* To aid a fugitive slave in 
making his escape is regarded as praiseworthy, to 


theories of social happiness: nor does morality 
teach us that we do right when we deprive our fel- 
low-citizens of that which the laws recognize as 
property. ‘Stranger, tell the Lacedemonians, 
that we lie here, in obedience to their laws,” was 
the brief inscription to commemorate the heroic 
devotion of Leonidas and his faithful band at Ther- 
mopyle. Those gallant men had not only been 
obedient to the laws of their country, but the crown- 
ing act of their patriotism was, that they were obe- 
dient even unto death. Deeply do we regret, that 
the people of Massachusetts and other States are 
so little disposed to follow an example, which does 
honor to human nature and sheds lustre on the his- 
toric page. 

Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, recently ob- 
served in the House of Representatives, that * it 
would be well for us to have some remembrance 
of what were the opinions of our ancestors on this 
question of slavery.” He was right. The opin- 
ions of our ancestors are not sufficiently heeded, 
and they should at all times command our respect. 
Our ancestors were intimately acquainted with the 
Bible, as well as the science of Government ; they 
were as patriotic as any of their descendants, and 
not less devoted to Liberty; but being practical 
men, and not speculative philosophers, they thought 


arrest him, criminal, by those, who unmindfal of| it right and proper, that fugitive slaves should be 


their constitutional obligations to others, are espe- 
cially careful to see that those powers by which 
the Federal Government can benefit the North, 
shall be fully exercised and perseveringly main- 
tained in despite of all opposition. No candid and 
intelligent citizen of the free States will deny, that 
the security of the rights of property is one of the 
most important objects for which government is in- 
stituted. That the Constitution, in authorizing the 
recovery of fugitive slaves, recognizes them as 
property, is equally true and incontrovertible. Re- 
spect for the rights of property, and perfect obedi- 
ence to the laws designed to enforce those rights, 
are among the highest obligations of every Amer- 
ican citizen. Religious scruples or speculative 


views of human rights afford no valid ground of|Sestation. 


opposition to the laws of the land, since men differ 
widely as to human rights and equally as to the 
true interpretation of the Bible. Anarchy, discord 
and revolution are the consequences of allowing 
each individual to obey or disobey the laws, accord- 
ing to his perception of right or wrong. Religion 


surrendered up to their masters, and that the Slave- 
holding States should enjoy representation for three- 
fifths of their slave population continually. If, for 
avowing and carrying into effect these opinions, 
“our ancestors” were guilty of treason, then let 
their Massachusetts descendants make the most 
of it. 

Why, unless from the love of agitation and mis- 
chief, did Messrs. Adams and Giddings, in draw- 
ing up their Report upon the Massachusetts propo- 
sition, leave their designated path of duty, and at- 
tempt to prove, that slavery was condemned by 
the Christian Religion? They had been appointed 
members of a committee to consider a proposition 
for amending the Constitution in respect to repre- 
The question had no connexion with 
religion, and the House of Representatives had not 
directed the committee to enquire whether religion 
condemned or sanctioned slavery. Their views of 
this question were not asked by Congress, nor de- 
sired by the country. They may have regarded 
themselves as the organs selected by the Almighty 


does not command us to bid defiance to the laws of|t expound his word and enlighten mankind as to 


the land, in order that individuals may test their 


* The Committee, of which Charles F. Adams was Chair- 
man, introduced a bill prohibiting any justice of the peace, 
and any judge of a State court of Massachusetts, from 
granting a certificate in cases arising under the law of Con- 
gress, respecting fugitive slaves ; and prohibiting, by a fine 
of $1000, all the sheriffs, constables, coroners, jailors and 
other officers from arresting, or aiding in the arrest of any 
person claimed as a fugitive slave. 


sin and slavery, but if such a view were taken, the 
people of the United States would like to examine 
their credentials. When, before, in the history of 
our government, did the members of any commit- 
tee of Congress ever submit a Report in which an 
institution, pervading one half of the States of the 
Union, was gratuitously assailed and denounced for 
a supposed violation of the law of God? 

With what consistency or grace John Quincey 
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Adams could thas act, will appear by referring to 
the opinions which he published under his name in 
the National Intelligencer six years ago. He then 
said, “ 1 am not commissioned to denounce the judg- 
ment of God upon those who differ from me in re- 
ligious belief, whether upon the slavery question, or 
upon any other.” At what period since, and by 
whom was he “commissioned to denounce judg- 
ment” against the slave-holders ? 

The Southern people claim, and will exercise 
the right to interpret the Bible for themselves, and 
they do not believe that slavery is prohibited by the 
Christian religion. ‘ Both thy bondmen and bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the hea- 
then that are among you. Of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the chil- 
dren of the strangers that do sojourn among you, 
of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
with you, which they begot in your land, and they 
shall be your possession. And ye shall take them 
as an inheritance for your children after you to 
inherit them by possession. They shall be your 
bondmen for ever.”—(Leviticus, chapter XXV.) 
Such were the words which “ the Lord spake unto 
Moses in Mount Sinai.” The passage evinces a 
confirmation of rights, similar in many respects to 
those appertaining to the inhabitants of the South- 
ern States. The slaves were originally “ of the 
heathen,” their posterity was * begot in our land,” 
and they have descended “as an inheritance.” 
When Christ appeared on earth, slavery was very 
prevalent, and although he, on many occasions, 
warned mankind against sin and reproved sinners, 
we nowhere find him denouncing slavery as sinful. 
He saw it, left it to continue, and suffered it to 
spread over a new world. The Author of our re- 
ligion came to suffer and to die, and in dissemina- 
ting his doctrines, he dreaded no human censure or 
haman punishment. The base motive of fear can- 
not be ascribed to a Being so exalted and so trans- 
cendently pure. Had he regarded slavery as sinful, 
it is but reasonable to infer, that he would have 
prohibited it in language too emphatic, too clear, too 
precise to allow cavil or justify disputation. Is it 
not the height of arrogance and presumption for 
mortals to meddle rashly and officiously with a sub- 
ject from which the Saviour carefully abstained ? 

We are told that slavery is at war with the spirit 
of Christianity. If so, then the abolitionists must 
believe that the Apostle Paul, who was one of the 
most eloquent and efficient advocates of Christianity 
that ever lived, was more ignorant of its spirit than 
themselves. In one of his epistles to the Ephesi- 
ans, he says: “‘ Servants be obedient to them that 
are your masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of heart as to Christ. 
Not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but as ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart. With good will doing service as to the 
Lord and not as to men ; knowing that whatsoever 


good thing any man doeth, the same shall he re- 
ceive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 
A learned commentator, (Dr. Scott,) admits that 
the “servants at that time were slaves, the prop- 
erty of their masters.” Archdeacon Paley, an op- 
ponent of slavery, but a learned theologian, said : 
“Slavery was a part of the civil constitution of 
most countries when Christianity appeared ; yet no 
passage is found in the Scriptures by which it 
is condemned or prohibited.” 

Bancroft, of Massachusetts, the historian of our 
own times, has remarked, that “ slavery and the 
slave-trade are older than the records of human 
society.” Slavery existed in Assyria and Babylon. 
The Pyramids of Egypt were reared by slave labor. 
Ancient Carthage had slaves; and so had the Re- 
publics of Greece and Rome. The Grecian Re- 
publics had more slaves than freemen; and when 
the population of the Roman Empire was computed 
at 120 millions, one half of that number consisted 
of slaves. Negro slaves were known in Rome and 
Greece. The philosopher, Aristotle, one of the 
wisest of the ancients, was a zealous advocate of 
slavery. The inflexible Roman patriot, Cato, was 
a large slave-holder. In those ages which suc- 
ceeded the downfall of the Roman Empire in the 
West, slaves constituted the most numerous class 
of society.* Hallam remarks, that “in every age 
and country, until times comparatively recent, per- 
sonal servitude appears to have been the lot of a 
large, perhaps the greater portion of mankind.” 
The people of Europe had engaged in the traffic of 
negro slaves some time before the discovery of 
America. Even in this day of civilization, slavery 
is by no means confined to this continent. The 
serfs of Russia are slaves, and Great Britain has 
millions of slaves under her control in the East In- 
dies. A few years ago in a debate in the House 
of Commons, it was explicitly acknowledged, that 
“ slavery prevails to a great extent in Bengal.” In 
Africa, slavery has prevailed solong, that “ the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary.” Park 
estimates that “‘ the slaves of Africa are nearly in 
the proportion of three to one of freemen; and 
hired servants as altogether unknown.” The habits, 
manners, social relations and systems uf govern- 
ment in Africa, are those which characterize bar- 
barians. Those brought hither were captives in 
war, and had no civil rights at home. They ac- 
quired none here; they came as bondsmen: their 
posterity were “ begot in our land,” and have be- 
come “ our possession.” Their removal from Africa 
to the United States, and their association with 
another and more cultivated race, have contributed 
greatly to their civilization, comfort and happiness. 
They left a continent enveloped in ignorance and 
superstition, and disgraced by unjustifiable wars, to 
inhabit another, where law and order, plenty and 





peace have generally prevailed. The rapid in- 


* See Robertson. 
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crease of their number in the United States, is a 
conclusive proof of the care and humanity with 
which they have been treated.* Public opinion in 
the Slave-holding States is decidely hostile to every 
thing like cruelty towards the slave population. 
Their laws recognize slaves as persons entitled to 
protection, and while occupying a station in society 
below that of freemen, they are considered at the 
South in a light altogether different from that in 
which the abolitionists have with such persevering 
falsehood represented them. ‘That the slaves are 
well fed, well clothed, and not required to perform an 
unreasonable amount of Jabor is well known, and 
the fact was cheerfully acknowledged by the British 
traveller Murray, then a decided foe to the institu- 
tion of slavery.t We have the authority of a dis- 
tinguished member of the House of Commons for 
the statement, (based upon official returns,) that 
the independent agricultural laborer of England is 
allowed only three ounces of meat per week. This 
is below the daily average allowance of meat to the 
slave laborers of the Southern States. The same 
gentlemen has referred to authentic documents dis- 
closing instances of children in the factories who 
were required to work ‘17 hours a day all the 
year round.”{ Nothing like this amount of labor 
has ever been, or is now required of the slaves of 
this country. If the reports laid before Parliament 
by commissioners appointed by that body are to be 
believed, there are hundreds of thousands of opera- 
tives in the English factories subjected to a servi- 
tude far more appalling than any which has ever 
existed on this continent. Excessive labor and 
cruel discipline, a heated and impure air, insuffi- 
cient and unpalatable food, vice and profligacy in 
their most degrading forms are the dismal charac- 
teristics of English factory life.§ The operatives 
have not found liberty and happiness to be synony- 
mous ; they have discovered no magic power in lib- 
erty, by which men can live without labor. “ Po- 
litical liberty,” according to Montesquieu, “ con- 
sists in security, or in the opinion people have of 
their security.” Let the English operative be judged 


* While the proportion of insane and idiots among the 
free colored people residing in the free States is 1 in every 
143 persons, the proportion of insane and idiots among the 
colored free population and the slave population inclusive 
is 1 in every 1,605. 

“+It is a deplorable fact,” (said the Edinburg Review of 
1842), ‘that the English agricultural poor, who have large 
families of very young children, live much better as beg- 
gars than they do as laborers.” ‘The same work states the 
number of begyars in England alone at 150,000 persons. 

t Bulwer’s England and the English. 

§ The children who are employed in the collieries of Eng- 
land, probably suffer more than the operatives in the fac- 
tories. The Westminster Review for 1842 states that in 
the coal mines of Derbyshire, where children from 6 to 8 
are engaged, ‘“‘from 13 to 16 hours are considered a day's 


by this standard, and what is his condition? Ex- 
treme poverty compels him to almost incessant toil, 
and uneducated as he is, he knows and feels that 
he has no security against an excess of labor, against 
ignorance, destitution and wretchedness. Utterly 
devoid of that sense of conscious security which 
gives value to political liberty, his happiness would 
be promoted by exchanging situations with the 
American slave. The imagination of the latter is 
not flattered by the idea, that he is a freeman, but 
he breathes on the soil of the planting States an 
atmosphere more pure than that of a erowded fac- 
tory, he is less exposed to the contagion of vice, is 
required to labor less, receives a larger supply of 
nutritious food, and is exempt from all apprehen- 
sion of want during sickness, or of starvation, in 
the evening of life. If asense of security be taken 
as the criterion of political liberty, the negro of the 
Southern States is more of a freeman than the 
English operative. 

With the operatives of Great Britain, the people 
of our country have no right, nor have they as- 
serted any right to interfere, although the English 
abolitionists have indicated an impertinent wish to 
regulate the domestic concerns of the Slave-holding 
States. The condition of the English operatives 
has been referred to, as illustrating the fact, that 
political liberty does not imply individual comfort, 
or necessarily secure individual happiness. ‘This 
truth needs no argument or illustration to con- 
vince the understanding of any considerate and 
sober man, and is overlooked by none except the 
abolitionists of Great Britain and the United States. 

It may be said, that admitting the slaves of this 
country to be in a better situation than that of the 
English operatives, it by no means follows that the 
condition of the slaves here is not susceptible of 
amelioration. This is true, and the question arises, 
whose right and whose duty is it to provide for 
their comfort and happiness? ‘The slaves do not 
belong to the Northern people, nor have the Slave- 
holding States ever divested themselves of the 
right to control and regulate their own municipal 
concerns. The institution of slavery is one ap- 
pertaining to the States in which it exists; in the 
language of Mr. Webster, it is emphatically “ their 
affair.” Heaven will not hold the descendants of 
the pilgrims and puritans responsible for the con- 
duct of the Southern people, who, we trust, will, 
in due season, render a good account of their stew- 
ardship before the great searcher of hearts. The 
citizens of the Slave-holding States are entitled to 
whatever advantages slavery may afford, and must 
submit to any evils which the system may entail 
upon them. Whether they ought to abolish slavery 
—at what time, and in what mode, are grave ques- 
tions, which they, and they only, must decide. The 
abolition of slavery in the Northern States was an 





work ; from 11 to 12 hours are reckoned three-quarters of a 
day's work ; and eight hours make half a day's work.” 





easy task, involving no risk of peace, and but slight 
loss of property, as the number of slaves in those 
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States was not considerable. The Southern States | 


are differently situated. They hold 2} millions of 
Slaves, valued at twelve hundred millions of dol- 
lars. The emancipation of these slaves would not 
only involve great pecuniary sacrifices, but cause 
commotion and bloodshed. When inereased den- 
sity of population shall have lowered wages, when 
the slaves become more improved and better quali- 
fied to enjoy freedom, when they have gradually 
emigrated to a warmer and more congenial part of 
this continent, emancipation may, and probably will 
ensue. In the mean time, it will become the citi- 
zens of the non-slave-holding States to abstain 
from agitating the immediate abolition of slavery. 
The continued discussion of this subject will tend 
to diminish the privileges now allowed to the slaves, 
besides endangering the friendly relations of the 
several States. 

So far, the war waged against the institutions of 
the South has been one of denunciation. Were 
the abolitionists to excite and conduct a crusade 
against the Southern States, it might be a bloody 
persecution, although not the first undertaken by 
men professing great devotion and philanthropy. 
Godfrey of Bouillon and the Christian warriors 
murdered forty thousand unresisting citizens at the 
storming of Jerusalem. Throwing aside their arms 
still streaming with blood, and wading ankle deep 
in human gore, they went with naked feet and un- 
covered heads to the Holy Sepulchre, and there of- 
fered their thanks to Heaven, and sung anthems in 
praise of the Saviour of the World. In Spain, 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 10,000 
persons were burned alive by the orders of the In- 
quisition, and 100,000 others subjected to gross 
indignities and unmerited punishment. Fifty thou- 
sand persons were destroyed in France at the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Ata later period, when 
religion was contemned and ridiculed, Jiberty ex- 
tolled, and human reason deified, more than a mil- 
lion of persons fell victims to the fury of the French 
Revolution. At different epochs, nations have laid 
aside their reason and conscience, turned away 
with scorn and contempt from the salutary lessons 
of experience, and surrendered themselves to the 
sway of unbridled passions. With nations, as with 
individuals, one deviation from rectitude prepares 
the mind and heart for other sins and enormities. 
The propensities of our nature are not easily re- 
strained when once indulged, and hence the dan- 
ger of yielding too readily to the spirit of innova- 
tion. Kings have their courtiers, and the sover- 
eign people have theirs. Demagogues, fanatics, mil- 
itary chieftains,—in short, all who intend mischief 
and misrule, profess to be governed by none other 
than the most liberal and philanthropic views. It 
was under the garb of philanthropy that the spirit of 
innovation became the exciting cause of the French 
Revolution. ‘“ Who,” said Segur, “could have 
anticipated the terrible flood of passions and crimes 


people, the establishment of freedom? 





which was about to be let loose on the world, at a 
time when all writings, all thoughts, all actions 
seemed to have but one end, the extirpation of abu- 
ses, the propagation of virtue, the relief of the 
It is thus 
that the most terrible convulsions are ushered into 
the world; the night is serene, the sunset fair, 
which precedes the fury of the tornado.” 

Nations, like individuals, are prone to strive after 
unattainable blessings, and by flattering this pro- 
pensity of the human heart, the ambitious and un- 
principled have often succeeded in raising storms 
which they subsequently endeavored in vain to 
arrest or control. Few were louder advocates of 
liberty and equality than Robespierre. If we judge 
him by his words, he appears to have been a pat- 
riot, bat when judged by the unerring test of actions, 
the blood-thirsty tyrant stands out in bold relief, 
The History of the French Revolution demonstrates 
the power which an inconsiderable number of men 
may acquire when acting in concert and fired by 
enthusiasm. Such a body will accomplish less by 
argument and address than by intimidation. The 
larger portion of the agitators who brought on the 
Revolution were destitute of property, and hence 
more inclined to become reckless. The great mass 
of the Parisian population had wives, children and 
shops, and were friendly to gradual and moderate 
reform, but they permitted themselves to be over- 
awed and overruled by the fanatical advocates of 
innovation. The agitators gained strength and in- 
fluence from the apathy, the neutrality and timidity 
of the masses. Let such of the people of the free 
States as condemn the course of the abolitionists, 
profit by the lesson which those memorable times 
inculcate. Let all who are opposed to interference 
with the institutions of the South remember, that 
opinions, when zealously propagated, tend to diffu- 
sion, and that it is more easy to counteract dan- 
gerous doctrines when first promulgated, than to 
overthrow them when they have once obtained the 
ascendancy. Great is the responsibility which now 
rests upon the majority of the people inhabiting 
the free States. Let them remember that the abo- 
litionists have increased to a number not to be dis- 
regarded, and acquired a power not to be despised, 
and that it is the duty of all northern patriots no 
longer to submit in silence, nor indulge in nen- 
trality, nor yield to sluggishness, but to arouse 
themselves and counteract the dissemination of doc- 
trines, which, if made very prevalent throughout 
the free States, will render the Union “a rope of 
sand” and involve the country in civil war and its 
concomitant evils. The times require the develop- 
ment and exercise of that latent patriotism, which 
yet abides and abounds in the great majority of 
Northern hearts. 

Perhaps the abolitionists are incapable of being 
influenced by any argument which can be addressed 
to their understandings, or any appeal which may 
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be made to their love of country. Heretofore they 
have treated with contempt and ridicule, all the 
admonitions and all the reasoning urged by the 
Southern people, whose interests, the abolitionists 
assert, have warped their judgment and obscured 
their perceptions. Such objections can not be urged 
to weaken the force of any views of this subject, 
which may be presented to the abolitionists by the 
other citizens of the free States. Awakening from 
their lethargy, and animated by a true loyalty to 
their country, let them undertake and vigorously 
prosecute the great and noble work of disabusing 
the minds of their Northern fellow-citizens. Let 
them enlighten the abolitionists, in respect to their 
constitutional obligations, the character and extent 
of the powers confided to the Federal Government, 
the reserved rights of the States, and the disas- 


poneige a reform. With such persons, theory is 

every thing, and experience of no earthly otility, 
except as a fit topic for the ridicule of the young, 
and the conversation of the aged. Some of these 
reformers think it just as easy to make anew Con- 
stitution which will fit the body politic, as it is for 
the tailor to make a new coat to fit a dandy: and 
in some instances, there is not a very wide dis- 
parity between the lasting of the coat and the Con- 
stitution. When evils of magnitude really do exist, 
they should be remedied, if practicable, and while 
Constitutions should not be idolized, they should 
not be altered, until the experience and the calm 
and deliberate judgment of the people recommend 
such acourse. Bad institutions are not worse than 
perpetual fluctuations; they unhinge the public 
mind, and create disorder throughout the great 





trous consequences which must result from any in- 
terference with the rights of Southern property. 
Let these things be done faithfully and persever- 
ingly, and the clouds which are beginning to darken 
our political horizon will disperse, confidence will 
be invigorated, harmony. will be restored, and the 
bonds of the Union greatly strengthened. 

All the great and beneficial changes made by 
Nature, are slowly developed ; sudden changes are 
almost invariably succeeded by violent and injurious 
shocks. It is doubtless the will of Providence, 
that nations should advance in civilization and hap- 
piness, and that the power of the people should 
augment as society improves ; but all changes des- 
tined to be salutary or permament, must be gradual 
and made with due circumspection. The people 
of different nations have often suffered from the 
unchastened ambition of their rulers, but here where 
the popular will is so predominant, there is occa- 
sionally danger that the people will do mischief by 
giving too much latitude and indulgence to their 
own passions. The people do not always think 
correctly and act wisely. Like individuals, the 
masses are liable to be influenced and misled by 
error, fanaticism, sudden impulse, or love of power. 
So sensible of this were the Athenians, so much 
did they distrust themselves, that they punished the 
individual who proposed any thing against the estab- 
lished and fundamental Jaw. Unnecessary as this 
precaution appears, it was probably productive of 
some good. ‘There is great virtue in stability: it 
is an ornament of individual character, and can 
never bring dishonor upon a nation. The opposite 
quality has long been deemed the opprobrium of 
republican government. The desire of change 
sometimes degenerates into a feverish passion. 
Conventions have been called, and Constitutions 
framed, and before time had developed their defects 
or merits, they have been supplanted by others sup- 
posed to accord better with “the march of mind” 
and the latest fashion. Many act, as though they 


fabric of society. There is no unmixed good in 


human institutions, and we often find it better to 


“ bear those ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of.” 

Existing institutions have the advantage of being 
tried ; and being known, they can be justly appre- 
ciated. As to new ones, we are left to conjecture, 
and can not tell, with certainty, whether their 
effects will be beneficial or otherwise. Our hopes 
may be realized, or they may be doomed to disap- 
pointment. 


— “ Facilis descensus averni : 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 





M. De Tocqueville, in his work on American 
Democracy, expresses the opinion, that, during 
democratic ages, the ruling passion of men is the 
love of the equality of conditions. The history of 
our country furnishes many facts which tend to sus- 
tain his position. ‘* Democratic nations, (says this 
philosophical writer,) are at all times fond of equal- 
ity, but there are certain epochs at which the pas- 
sion they entertain for it, swells to the height of 
fury. ‘Tell them not, that by this blind surrender 
of themselves to an exclusive passion, they risk 
their dearest interests: they aredeaf. Show them 
not freedom escaping from their grasp, while they 
are looking another way : they are blind—or, rather, 
they can discern but one sole object to be desired in 
the universe.” Are the people of Massachusetts 
willing, in their pursuit of this equality of condition, 
to exhibit to the world an illustration of the truth 
of M. De Tocqueville’s remark? or, acting more 
wisely, will they heed the warning long since con- 
veyed to them by Addison in a few lines of his 
Cato? 

‘« Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Transport thee thus beyond the bounds of reason ; 
Tiue fortitude is seen in great exploits 


That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides ; 
All else is towering frenzy and distraction.” 





knew, beyond all controversy or doubt, that innova- 
tion and improvement are synonymous, and every 


Vor. XI—59 


The time was when a noble patriotism animated 
the statesmen and controlled the councils of Mas- 
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sachusetts. During the Revolution, her gallant 
sons won imperishable honors, and the citizens of 
that State may, with exaltation and pride, contem- 
plate the glories of Lexington and Bunker Jill. 
Prior to the Revolution, during its continuance, and 
for a time subsequent to the establishment of the 
Federal Government, Massachusetts exhibited a 
spirit deserving commendation and worthy of re- 
membrance, but on sundry occasions since, her con- 
duct, in reference to her federal relations, has sub- 
jected her to animadversion alike just and severe. 
She has no cause to exaggerate the influence of 
the slave representation, or to complain of the 
action of the General Government. ‘The naviga- 
tion laws, passed by Congress, have fostered her 
shipping, and her ships, freighted with the varied 
products of her factories, now traverse every sea 
and are found in every clime. Her fisheries have 
been protected by bounties,* and her diversified 
manufactures have been cherished by a system of 
legislation, regarded by several other States as 
prejudicial to their interests, however beneficial to 
those of Massachusetts. Besides seeing two of 
her sons elevated to the highest honor known in 
this Republic, she has seen several others sent 
abroad on the most important foreign missions, and 
others presiding in the cabinet, or occupying seats 
on the bench of the highest judicial tribunal. En- 
couraged in all her industrial pursuits, participating 
largely in the distribution of official station and po- 
litical honors, why should she complain of Southern 
institutions, and attempt to get up a crusade which 
would inevitably terminate in the extirpation of one 
or the other portion of the Southern population ? 
Prosperity may have so intoxicated her, as to have 
impaired those fraternal feelings towards the other 
States which she evinced during the memorable 
period of the Revolution, but we trust that the com- 
prehensive patriotism and enlightened public spirit 
which distinguished her in 1787, have not departed 
forever from her bosom. Let not Massachusetts 
deceive herself. The treacherous plaudits of Eng- 
lish abolitionists, superadded to the huzzas of fanatics 
at home, can not impart to her a satisfaction more 
exquisite and enduring than that which she can de- 
rive from the consciousness of having fully and 
fairly complied with her obligations as a member of 
this Union. A patriotic and virtuous people will 
not exchange the solid satisfaction arising from the 
faithful performance of duty, for the evanescent 
pleasure of mere human applause. 

Are a majority of the people of Massachusetts 
disposed to disregard the opinions, to renounce the 
principles of their fathers, and immolate their great 


*In 1840, Massachusetts had a capital of eleven mil- 
lions, seven hundred thousand dollars, invested ia the fishe- 
ries ; and the whole amount of capital invested in like man- 
ner by all the other States, was four million, seven hundred 
thousand dollars. 





work, at the suggestion of Utopian projectors, as 
impervious to reason as they are deaf to the lessons 
of experience? Have those of her citizens, who 
have presented the issue of the abolition of slavery or 
the dissolution of the Union,* soberly considered the 
evils which, in al] human probability, would result 
from a dissolution of the confederacy? Let them 
remember the advantages which Massachusetts has 
reaped and is still reaping from the Union. In 
comparing the present condition of that common- 
wealth with what it was sixty years ago, how can 
they fail to be struck with the contrast? Not only has 
Boston advanced with giant strides in population, 
wealth and refinement, but the territory of the 
State has become dotted over with beautiful towns 
aud villages. From time to time, the ear is saluted 
by the cheering hum issuing from the numerous 
factories of an industrious and thrifty population, 
and the eye of the traveller beholds with delight the 
many glistening steeples which devotion and grati- 
tude have reared to the glory and honor of Omnipo- 
tence. Owing to increased opulence, countless 
schools have been opened, many colleges have been 
founded and education thereby diffused. Homely 
dwellings have been superseded by gorgeous palaces, 
and the unostentatious dress of the pilgrim fathers 
has been exchanged for attire befitting the nobles 
of Venice when at the height of her renown. 
Rocky fields have been converted into enchant- 
ing gardens, perfumed by costly exotics, obtained 
through the instrumentality of a commerce varied in 
character, and profuse in its returns. If satiated 
with the pomp and disgusted with the vanities of the 
world, Massachusetts can easily renounce them, 
and resume the simple habits of the puritans, with- 
out withdrawing from the confederacy, abolishing 
slavery, or the slave representation. 
Massachusetts has long enjoyed a large share of 
the carrying trade. While the home market af- 
forded by nearly twenty millions of people has been 
open to the productions of her factories.t A dis- 


* At the last session of Congress, John Quincey Adams 
presented a memorial, signed by William Garrison, Edmund 
Quincey, George Adams and many others, who say, that 
“ deeming slave-holding a heinous sin, and convinced that 
slavery ought to be immediately and forever abolished, they 
look upon the Constitution of the United States as enjoin- 
ing obligations and duties which are incompatible with alle- 
gianee to God, and with the enjoyment of freedom and of 
equal rights. * * * * 

‘In view of these facts, your memorialists, disclaiming citi- 
zenship, and repudiating the present Constitution as a ‘ cove- 
nant with death and an agreement with hell,’ ask you to 
take immediate measures, by a National Convention, or 
otherwise, for dissolving the Union of these States.” 


+ In 1840 Massachusetts owned nearly one sixth part of 
the capital invested in manufactures in this country, and no 
State, (except New-York,) had so large an amount thus 
employed. ‘The manufacture of woollen goods in the United 
States in 1840 amounted to $20,969,999, of which Massa- 
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solution of the Union would diminish the tonage of 
Massachusetts, greatly impair her commerce and 
deprive her manufacturers of that extended home 
market which they now possess. The manufac- 
tured articles of that State, would then be subjected 
in the Southern ports to the same or higher duties 
than would be imposed upon similar articles of 
European industry. She would encounter com- 
petition with that foreign “pauper labor,” which 
Massachusetts is too sagacious not to dread, and 
against which her representatives have often im- 
plored Congress to save and protect the citizens of 
that commonwealth. In addition to these things, 
Massachusetts can not be ignorant that the spirit of 
aggression is often emboldened by the weakness of 
an adversary ; that the chances of war from com- 
mercial jealousy and rivalry would be augmented, 
as well as from the mutual crimination and recrimi- 
nation of the several States, who would separate in 
a temper quite unfriendly to the harmonious adjust- 
ment of conflicting demands. 


While pondering on a subject so momentous as 
that of the separation of these States, let the abo- 
litionists glance over this vast empire, and think 
for a moment of the power and grandeur which it 
has attained under the operation of the present 
Government. The world has never exhibited so 
magnificent a spectacle of human happiness, indus- 
try and progress. Improvements in the arts and 
Sciences have corresponded with the rapid augmen- 
tation of wealth and population. Agriculture has 
been greatly extended; commerce and manufac- 
tures have been nurtured and developed; cities 
have sprung into existence; canals and railways 
have been constructed ; and liberty, peace, reli- 
gious toleration and general happiness have pre- 
vailed. 


Why, by dissolving the Union, terminate a con- 
nexion which exhibits results so gratifying, pros- 
pects so brilliant and so encouraging? Far, far 
better will it be for us all to heed the warning voice 
of that illustrious patriot and sage, who, iu his Fare- 
well Address, exhorted his countrymen to * cherish 
a cordial, habitual and immovable attachment to the 
Union ; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest.” 


R. T. H. 
Virginia. 


chusetts made $7,082,000 or over one third. During the 
same year the manufactures of cotton goods were valued at 
$46,350,450, of which the cottons manufactured by Massa- 
chusetts were valued at $16,553,400. The domestic ex- 
ports of cotton fabrics from the United States for that year 
were about three millions. If all the cotton goods now 
exported from the United States were furnished by Massa- 
chusetts alone, she would still have a surplus of 12 or 13 





millions to dispose of in the home market. 


POEMS. 
BY H. P. VASS, DECEASED. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Alone upon the banks of that dark sea, 

Whose billows raged on Pharaoh’s impious band, 
Again the traveller wandered wearily, 

Far from his home and from his native land : 
With anxious step he paced the lonely shore, 

And marked with dread the gathering tempest nigh, 
While the dark billows’ resounding roar 

Oft mingled with the sea-bird's piercing cry. 
While thus his bosom throbb’d with rising fears, 
Far on the wave a shattered bark appears, 
Near and more near the stranger vessel drew, 
And lo! upon its deck a phantom form, 
Which seemed the spirit of the howling storm. 
His raven locks were floating in the blast, 
Aad ever and anon his look was cast 
Upon the dark’ning sky—nor seemed to fear, 
For well he knew his destined haven near ! 
Where the frail bark approached a courser stood, 
Whose flowing mane swept down and kissed the flood ; 
Oft with impatient stamp he beat the shore, 
And seemed to scorn the wild waves’ dashing roar. 


“ Ah!” cried the traveller, ‘‘ full well I know 
That demon form, that dark and vengeful brow ! 
Didst thou not tell me, Spirit ! thou wouldst slay 
Three thousand only on that dreadful day, 

When last I met thee far beyond the main ? 

And lo! ten times the number strew the plain !” 
“My words were true,” the ghastly fiend replied. 
‘1 slew them not—from craven fear they died.” 
The spectre ceased, while louder grew the storm, 
And the quick lightnings glimmered thro’ his form, 
The giant waves now rear'd their heads on high, 
And seem’d to mock th’ artillery of the sky; 
Loud roared the winds—and lo! a driving cloud 
Wrapp'd the fell demon in ita sable shroud ; 

The pilgrim looked around the plain, 

But horse or rider never saw again. 





TO CELESTE. 


Oh! never yet was mortal blest 

With heav’nly charms like fair Celeste— 
When like a fairy on the green, 

She glides along the sylvan scene, 

With step so graceful and so light, 

That mortals ravished with the sight, 
Think her some spirit from above— 
Some wanderer from the realms of love, 
Who left her own bright native sphere 
To shine with peerless lustre here ! 


The rose bends not more gracefully, 
When summer winds pass gently by 
And waft its fragrance on the gale, 
That sighs along the peaceful vale. 
And in her soft expressive eyes, 
Bright as her own loved summer skies, 
The power of sweet enchantment lies. 


Why should she speak, whose looks express 
So much of grace and loveliness, 

Whose every glance and action seems 
Bright as the Poet’s rapturous dreams ? 
Sure Nature language never meant, 

When silence is so eloquent. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


Ye winds that so mournfully sigh thro’ the grove, 
Now murin'ring softly, now fading away, 
Revive in my heart th’ sweet mem’ry of Love, 
Which charmed my young bosom in youth’s happy day. 


I remember, Amanda, how sweetly with thee, 
The hours of pleasure have hastened along : 
One smile from thy lips brought more joy to me, 
Than have all the revels of gaiety’s throng. 


I remember also how in yonder swect grove, 
The birds carrolled blithely on each leafy spray ; 
Their notes were the rapturous breathings of love, 
W hich bid us be happy and cheerful as they. 


And well [ remember each bright little scene, 

Where thoughtless and happy in childhood | played, 
When smiling | rambled along the bright green, 

Or thro’ the lone woodland unconsciously strayed. 


Sweet home of my childhood, still dear to my soul, 
Long years have passed by since I parted from thee; 
Yet still as years over me ceaselessly roll, 
More loved and more cherished thy mem’ry shall be. 


But sometimes with joy, there’s mingled a gloom, 
Which checks mem’ry’s bliss, with the tear of to-day ; 

As ’n the midst of sweet flowers oft moulders a tomb— 
As clouds with their darkness will dim the sun's ray. 


Dear scenes of past joys! I thought not to leave 
Your peaceful retreats, o’er the cold world to roam, 
My heart had not then learned in sadness to grieve, 
Far away from fond friends, and from thee, my loved home. 





REMARKS ON VARIOUS LATE POETS. 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ?—Juvenal 


NO. V. 


L. E. L. 


‘1 soar not on such lofty wings, 
My Jute haz not so many strings, 
Its dower is but an humble dower, 
And |, who call upon its aid, 
My power is but a woman’s power 
Of softness and of sadness made.” 
The Golden Violet. 


After so long a course of fault-finding, as that 
through which we have compelled ourselves and 
our benevolent readers to wade, it is gratifying to 
take up a theme where praise must so greatly 
overbalance censure. 
in escaping from the harsh and meaningless phi- 


We feel unspeakable relief, fully. 


his outward gayety and Jevity might hide it, Byron 
was at heart the proud, melancholy, sensitive being 
depicted in his powerful lines; Shelley was him- 
self the ideal of the imaginative, abstracted benevo- 
lence, which lies at the bottom of all his poetry. 
But it is not thus always. We must sometimes 
consider the person as a separate identity from the 
poet, and Dr. Young was not more essentially the 
opposite of his gloomy meditations than Miss 
Landon. While the most distinguishing peculiarity 
of her writings is their mournful sweetness, the 
earnestness and beauty with which she grieves 
over the nothingness of life and its bright illusions; 
in herself, she was the most light-hearted and spi- 
rited of women. In youth, a wild, untamed girl, 
spending alternate days romping with her brother 
and building castles in the air; as she grew older, 
supporting herself and assisting a widowed mother 
by the ceaseless use of her pen; scorning the opin- 
ion of the world, gay and lively in society ; alto- 
gether, she presents us with the picture of a strong- 
minded, high-spirited woman, having not one single 
point in common with the willowy, gentle, and 
delicate being presented to our fancy by her wri- 
tings. Democritus and Heraclitus may be taken 
as the types of herself and her pen. ‘This need 
not Jead us into disbelief of her inspiration. 
Doubtless, the poet must feel before he can cause 
feeling in others, but the province of genius is 
essentially to create, and while under the estro, he 
may reason and think very differently from the 
opinions and belief which sway him in saner mo- 
ments. Thus, though he would not in general 
subscribe to what he records, yet he may merely 
be describing most vividly his actual sensations at 
the time. This difficulty of separating the indi- 
vidual from the author gave Miss Landon much 
trouble. Judging from her constant descriptions of 
blighted love and deserted affection, the public very 
naturally fancied that she must herself be the ideal 
heroine of her songs, and hence, at various times, 
arose reports highly injurious to her, and which 
served to give her the keenest pain. Her first 
match she broke off in consequence of these ru- 
mors, and her sufferings infused a bitterer tone in 
the melancholy of her later poems. She makes 
frequent reference to it in a manner to show how 
much she felt it, though her pride impelled her to 
avoid even the appearance of stooping to the world’s 
opinion. There are many passages in her poems 
picturing these feelings most vividly and beauti- 
We subjoin a few lines from “ Erinna,” one 
of her best attempts, in which she evidently is de- 


Josophy of Miss Barrett, and the flat inanities of| scribing the career of a poet, as typified by her own. 


Eliza Cook, to the wild, yet delicate inspiration 


which characterizes her who forms the subject of 


the present article. 
Among those poets, whose theme is the human 
heart and human passions, it is frequently difficult 


“ And yet a darker lesson was to learn— 

The hollowness of each ; that praise which is 
But base exchange of flattery ; that blame, 
Given by cautious coldness, which still deems 
’Tis safest to depress ; that mockery 





to separate the man from the writer. However 





Flinging shafts but to show its own keen aim; 
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That carelessness, whose very censure’s chance ; 
And, worst of all, the earthly judgment, passed 

By minds whose native clay is unredeemed 

By aught of heaven, whose every thought falls foul 
Plague-spot on beauty which they cannot feel, 
Tainting all that it touches with itself. 

O dream of fame, what hast thou been to me 

But the destroyer of life’s calm content! 

I feel so more than ever, that thy sway 

Is loosened o’er me.” 


This seems to us evidently to come from the 
bottom of the heart, and yet it is only by referring 
to her personal history that we feel, in the slight- 
est degree, enabled to judge whether her poetry is 
natural or assumed. This is a misfortune, for it 
tends somewhat to weaken the effect which the 
beauty and force of her writings have on us, to 
think that what strikes us so forcibly, and com- 
pels us for the moment to conviction, is merely a 
factitious feeling, which the poet herself disbe- 
lieves, and which is laid down with the pen. Her 
poetic temperament enabled her so thoroughly to 
project herself into the character and situation 
which she describes, that she painted with equal 
strength and distinctness, whether she really felt 
the truth of the sentiments, or merely adopted them 
to suit her momentary purpose. For instance, 
there is in her first volume a little poem called ** St. 
George’s Hospital,” which seems to bear the im- 
press of reality. She is describing the inmates of 
the sick-room. 


“« And there was one whose cheek 
Was flushed with fever—’twas a face that seemed 
Familiar to my memory; ’twas one 
Whom I had loved in youth.— 

But he was wayward, wild, 
And hopes that in his heart’s warm summer time 
Flourished, were quickly withered in the cold 
And dull realities of life ;—he was 
Too proud, too visionary for this world; 
And feelings which, like waters unconfined, 
Had carried with them freshness and green beauty, 
Thrown back upon themselves, spread desolation 
On their own banks. He was a sacrifice, 
And sank beneath neglect ; his glowing thoughts 
Were fires that preyed upon himself.— 

But his eyes he raised 
Mutely to mine—he knew my voice again, 
Aud every vision of his boyhood rushed 
Over his soul; bis lip was deadly pale, 
But pride was yet upon its haughty curve ; 
He raised one hand contemptuously and seemed 
As he would bid me mark his fallen state, 
And that it was unheeded. So he died, 
Without one struggle, and his brow in death 
Wore its pale marble look of cold defiance.” 


The vivid picture contained in these lines would 
certainly lead us to consider them as founded in 
reality, and yet they are altogether the offspring 
of fancy. Miss Landon was riding with a party 
of friends, and, while passing St. George’s Hos- 
pital, she happened to ask one of them for a sub- 


the Hospital, and, on arriving at her place of des- 
tination, she sat down and wrote off the poem, from 
which the above extracts are made, as fast as her 
hand could move over the paper. 

We would feel inclined to ascribe to Miss Lan- 
don a high place among English poets ; perhaps as 
high as can be assigned to a woman. One of the 
charms of her poetry is, that it is essentially femi- 
nine; we can never imagine, while reading it, that 
it is written by anv other than a woman. The 
delicate taste, the tact, the attention to minute 
points, the insight into female character, the exqui- 
site delineations of affection and passion, and, above 
all, the overshadowing share which love bears in 
her tales, all point out that they proceed from a 
female pen. In the following lines from “ Erinna” 
she has well described herself. 


“T have told passionate tales of breaking hearts, 
Of young cheeks fading even before the rose ; 
My songs have been the mournful history 

Of woman’s tenderness and woman’s tears ; 

I have touched but the spirit’s gentlest chords,— 
Surely the fittest for my maiden hand ;— 

And in their truth my immortality.” 


And this, we think, is praise worth having for a 
woman. We entertain small affection for the 
Harriet Martineaus, the Mary Wolstonecrafis, and 
other unsexed beings ; 


—— ‘Large brained women and large hearted men,” 


as Miss Barrett, a kindred spirit, elegantly observes 
concerning George Sand. 

No! Miss Landon’s theme is, as she observes, 
the history of the heart, and she has presented us 
with many charming pictures of woman’s love, 
and hope, and constancy ; eloquent descriptions of 
the progress of passion and affection in every 
phase and every form; powerful and touching de- 
lineations of the wrongs and injuries which bow 
down and break the young and enthusiastic heart, 
when it springs forth to meet the world and is re- 
pelled or deceived. A whole volume of poetry of 
the affections and of the passions might be culled 
from her writings, and therein would be found pas- 
sages which it would be difficult to excel by any 
on similar subjects from poets of any age. Here 
is a beautiful simile, which possesses originality,— 
no mean virtue in these days, when the field of 
metaphor has been so often ploughed up. 


“There is a flower, a snow-white flower, 
Fragile as if a morning shower 

Would end its being, and the earth 
Forget to what it gave a birth; 

And it looks innocent and pale, 

Slight, as the least force could avail 

To pluck it from its bed, and yet 

lts root in strength and depth is set. 

The July sun, the Autumn rain 

Beat on its tender stalk in vain ;— 





ject on which to compose a poem. He suggested 





Around it spreads, despite of care, 
Till the whole garden is its share ; 
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And other plants must fade or fall 
Beneath its deep and deadly thrall. 
This is love’s emblem ; it is nursed 
In all unconsciousness at first, 

Too slight, too fair, to wake distrust ; 
No sign how that an after hour 

Will rue and weep its fatal power.” 


The delicious, vision-like opening of Love's 
day-dream, before the sun which beautifies the 
early morning has acquired fierceness enough to 
wither the flowers it yave birth to, is one of her 
frequent themes, which she handles with singular 
grace and delicacy. The following lines are good. 


“Yes, love has happy hours, which rise 
O’er earth as over Paradise. 
Hours which o’er life’s worst darkness fling 
Colors as from an angel's wing, 
Which gild the common, soothe the drear, 
Bring heaven down to earth’s cold sphere : 
But never has it such an hour 
As in its firat unspoken power. 
No hue has faded from its bloom, 
No light has fallen from its plume— 
No after fear, no common vare 
Has weighed on its enchanted air. 
Mortality forgets its thrall ; 
It stands a thing apart from all— 
A thing alas! too soon to be 

Numbered among the things that were, 
As morning hues upon the sea 

Fade as they never had been there. 
But ere those charmed lights depart— 
There is no future for the heart!” 


The image contained in the subjoined passage 
is well imagined and felicitously expressed. 


“ And this, then, is love’s ending! It is like 

The history of some fair southern clime. 

Hot fires are in the bosom of the earth, 

And the warm’d soil puts forth its thousand flowers, 
Its fruits of gold, summer’s regality, 

And sleep and odors float upon the air: 

At length the subterranean element 

Breaks from its secret dwelling place, and lays 
All waste before it; the red lava stream 

Sweeps like the pestilence ; and that which was 
A garden in its colors and its breath, 

Is as a desert, in whose burning sands 

And ashy waters, who is there ean trace 

A sign, a memory of its former beauty ? 

It is thus with the heart.” 


Lover’s vows are a very proverb, and not inju- 
diciously are they treated of thus: 


“ Little love asks of language aid, 

For never yet hath vow been made 

In that young hour when love is new ; 
He feels at first so deep, so true, 

A promise is a useless token, 

When neither deem it can be broken. 
Alas! vows are his after sign!— 

We prop the tree in its decline— 

The ghosts that haunt a parting hour 
With all of grief, and naught of power ; 
A chain half sundered in the making— 
The plighted vow’s already breaking. 


From such dreams all too soon we wake ; 
For, like the moonlight on the lake, 

One passing cloud, one waving bough, 
The silver light, where is it now ?” 


As might be expected from a female pen, we 
have many eloquent and touching descriptions of 
woman’s love and constancy. She usually paints 
it as the one deep, all-absorbing passion, which 
engrosses the whole being and can part but with 
life itself. We therefore cannot feel surprised, in 
poetry so darkened by sadness, to find how often 
her heroines perish of ill-requited affection; the 
passion in which she delights can know no medium ; 
and, unable to spend itself on its object, preys upon 
the heart and destroys it. 


** Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart j— 
*Tis woman’s whole existence ?” 


This is her favorite text, and some of the dis- 
courses founded on it are equally beautiful and true. 


“There is a feeling in the heart 

Of woman, which can have no pait 
In man ; a self-devotedness 

As victims round their idol press, 
And asking nothing but to show 
How far their zeal and faith can go. 
Pure as the snow the summer sun 
Never at noon hath looked upon,— 
Deep as is the diamond wave, 
Hidden in the desert cave,— 
Changeless as the greenest leaves 
Of the wreath the cypress weaves,— 
Hopeless often when most fond, 
Without hope or fear beyond 

Its own pale fidelity.” 


Thus Ariadne is a frequent theme for her pen, 
as the type of woman trusting and deceived. In 
the volume of her posthumous poems is a power- 
ful picture of the desolation and despair of the 
Cretan princess. We wish that we could quote 
the whole of this beautiful little poem, but must 
be content with the first and last stanzas. 


“ Lonely—lonely on the shore 
Where the mighty waters roar,— 
Would that she could pass them o’er! 

Doth the maiden stand. 
Those small ivory feet are bare ; 
Rosy as the small shells are, 
They are, than the feet less fair, 

On that sea beat strand! 
Wherefore doth the girl complain? 
Wind and wave will hear in vain. 

« * * 


“ There the Cretan maiden stands, 

Wringing her despairing hands, 

Lonely, on the lonely sands,— 
’Tis a woman’s lot : 

Only let her heart be won 

And her summer hour is done,— 
Soon is she forgot ; 





Sad she strays by life’s bleak shore, 
Loving, but beloved no more !” 
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In the above passages, we feel that we have 
shown Miss Landon’s powers in their most favora- 
blelight. The chief fault that we have to find with 
her lyre is its want of compass. She is master of 
but few strings, and though on these she plays with 
mingled strength and sweetness, we must not forget 
that the human heart is an instrument of many 
chords, and that a poet of the highest order pos- 
sesses mastery over all. This could scarcely be 
expected of a woman, and is one of the reasons why 
one of that sex can never hope for a place among 
the chosen few of Apollo. While confining her- 
self to these favorite subjects, Miss Landon ascends 
to regions of high inspiration, but quitting them, 
she enters an atmosphere to which her flying steed 
is unaccustomed, and he descends rapidly to earth. 
In her numberless tales of the heart, she displays 
much invention, fine pathos, strong, yet delicate 
imagination, and a lively fancy. Yet, though the 
incidents and observations are, in general, skilfully 
varied, we are often struck by repetitions which 
are scarcely to be avoided in the numerous discrip- 
tions of one phase of human passion, written, as 
they were, through the course of many years. She 
usually throws her story in India, or Spain, or Italy, 
some region of the sunny South, and in the times 
of chivalry, where her imagination can luxuriate 
in the splendor of nature, and roam unchecked by 
the dall realities of her own country and the pre- 
sent time. Her pictures of men and things are 
too romantic for life, but what would shock us as 
unnatural, if presented as a transcript of things 
daily around us, seen through the mist of years and 
distances, assumes a semblance of reality. This 
is not a proof of an elevated order of genius, for 
those times and places are in themselves poetry to 
us, and need not the close attention to truth and 
skilful taste which is requisite in treating of that 
which is before our eyes every day, throwing the 
mantle of inspiration round the incidents of com- 
mon life, and redeeming them from their native 
earthliness. 

The literary career of L. E. L., (we can not 
bring ourselves to call her Mrs. Maclean,) was sin- 
gularly fortunate in a worldly point of view; and. 
what is more, was well deserved. A poet almost 
from her cradle, she showed the precocity which 
seems ever the attendant on female genius. When 


another volume,—* The Improvisatrice and other 
Poems,” which displayed talents superior to any 
thing she had before exhibited. The fertility of her 
pen was fully evinced. In 1825, but a year after 
the last volume, appeared another, * The ‘Trouba- 
dour ;” in 1826, “The Golden Violet,” all large 
volumes containing much true poetry. Then fol- 
lowed a novel or two; and in 1829, * The Venetian 
Bracelet,” a work which, with its accompanying 
poems, shows great improvement upon its prede- 
cessors. During the whole of this period, she was 
a constant and regular contributor to numerous 
magazines, reviews, annuals and other ingenious 
vehicles for frittering away genius, producing an 
unknown number of essays, songs, scraps of poe- 
try, critiques, &c., &c. To this rapidity of exe- 
cution we may trace most of her faults, and it is to 
be attributed not only to the readiness and fertility 
of her genius, but also to the fact that she wrote for 
money. We do not mention this as a matter for 
eavelling, for it forms one of the best points in her 
character, that after the death of her father, which 
took place when she was but twenty-three, she not 
only supported herself by her pen, but contributed 
largely, by her unwearying exertions, to the com- 
fort of her mother and a younger brother. ‘This, 
though we may admire the strength and independence 
of her spirit, detracts from her standing as a poet. 
Such is not the inspiration that leads to a lasting 
fame, and hers from it will suffer materially. Under 
such circumstances, an author naturally feels that 
every additional line is a gain, and every additional 
hour spent over italoss. Hence arises prolixity, re- 
petition, and carelessness, which many of Miss Lan- 
don’s poems exhibit to a considerable degree. She 
who declares that “‘ she never in her life knew what 
it was to have two new dresses at a time” may be 
excused, if she occasionally allowed the earthly in- 
centive to domineer over the heavenly, but in view- 
ing her poetry impartially, we must take it as we 
find it. We can thus only grieve over the frequent 
repetition and sameness, and the carelessness of 
language and versification which are only two com- 
mon, and the prolixity which injures the effect of 
many of her best productions. ‘This is the more 
to be regretted, as we feel that her lively and power- 
ful imagination and fertile invention, with but little 
more time and care, might have saved her altogether 


but eighteen, she published a small volume of| from the accusation of repeating herself; many of 


poems which met with little encouragement, and as 
it has not escaped the ravages of Time, we pre- 
sume that, in the words of her biographer, Laman 
Blanchard, “ it was valuable only as containing evi- 
dences of genius.” From that time until her 
twenty-second year she was a constant and prolific 
contributor to the “* Literary Gazette,” publishing 


her tales are scarcely more than a rifacciamento of 
earlier ones, and it was beneath the reputation of 
one who possessed so ready and facile a pen.to ex- 
tract long passages, slightly altered from her for- 
mer poems, and prefix them as “ original’ mottoes 
to the chapters in Ethel Churchill. She always 
boasted that it gave her less trouble to write a pas- 


a vast number of beautiful little poems, under the|sage suiting her purpose, than to hunt it out in 
signature of “ L. E. L.,” which speedily became as | other poets, and many of the fragments thus pro- 
well known as the full cognomen of any of the|duced are among the choicest morceaux of her 


bards of the day. 


When twenty-two, she issued 





poetry. Occasionally, however, she allowed her- 
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self to pilfer from her own stores, and some six or 
eight of the best mottoes in Ethel Churchill are 
there published for the second time. For instance, 
a passage quoted above, commencing, ‘“ And 
this, then, is love’s ending,” forms part of a little 
poem, “ Love’s Last Lesson,” published in 1826, 
along with the “Golden Violet,” and ten years 
afier, with small variations, figured in the novel. 
The following beautiful lines constitute the three 
last stanzas of a short piece entitled “The Lily of 
the Valley,” published in the Drawing Room Scrap 
Book for 1836, and by a few verbal alterations are 
twisted to suit the second purpose, being perfect in 
themselves. It is somewhat curious that they ap- 
peared in the two forms with in a few months of 
each other. We can well imagine them to have 
been originally written to her first love, to whom 
she was engaged, but with whom she broke off the 
match in consequence of the slanders affecting her 
character. 


I say not, regret me— 
You will not regret ; 

You will try to forget me— 
You can not forget. 

We shall hear of each other— 
O! misery to hear 

Those names from another 
That once were so dear. 


What slight things will sting us 
That breathe of the past, 
And slight things will bring us 
Thoughts fated to last! 
The fond hopes that centred 
In thee all are dead ; 
The iron has entered 
The soul where they fed. 
“ Like others in seeming, 
We'll walk through life's part, 
Cold, careless, and dreaming,— 
With death in the heart. 
No hope—no repentance ; 
The spring of life o'er ; 
All died with that sentence— 
I love thee no more!” 


It will be seen by the various extracts which we 
have made, that Miss Landon possessed an envia- 
ble command over poetical language, and that she 
can wear the fetters of rhyme with much grace 
and ease. It is therefore scarcely excusable in 
her to allow her indolence to luxuriate in the occa- 
sional slip-shod style and harsh versification which 
reminds us that easy writing is by no means neces- 
sarily easy reading. Our ears are also offended 
frequently by her indulgence in worn out poetic 
phraseology, such as “or ever,” for “ before,” 
“what time,” “ rosy wine,” “ blooms,” “ beams,” 
“ serpentine” used as a substantive, as 


“ Around were steeps, where the wild vine 
Hung wreathed in many a serpentine.” 


“There winds a path,—the clear moonshine 
Pierces not its deep serpentine.” 














“‘ And as I marked the gallant line 
Pass through the green lane’s serpentine,” 


and various other little deficiences, when her haste 
has not allowed her genius fair play. It will be 
seen from the passages already quoted, that her bril- 
liant imagination supplies her with a singular abun- 
dance of similes and figures, many of them striking 
and original, but she mixes with them, too frequently, 
the hackneyed comparisons of roses, lilies, tulips, 
morning stars, setting suns, and other poetical para- 
phernalia, which have served needy pvetasters until 
charity ought to liberate those oppressed and super- 
annuated figures of speech from farther service. 

Her prolixity is evinced in various ways, which 
sometimes draw largely on the patience of the 
reader. Thoughts which might be tersely and epi- 
grammatically condensed into a couplet, are weak- 
ened and diluted into eight or ten lines. Her 
songs and minor pieces are rarely less than thirty 
or forty lines, frequently much longer, and it re- 
quires a poet of more power and skill than L. 
E. L. to sustain the strong emotion and vigorous 
thought necessary to fix our attention and admi- 
ration on fugitive pieces of such length. Moore, 
the first song writer of modern times, is careful 
never to expose his powers to so severe a test, and 
rarely permits a song to exceed twenty or twenty- 
four lines, and, in consequence of this, he obtains 
the highest praise that can be conferred on them— 
we always regret coming to the last line. It re- 
quired al! of Byron’s vigorous expression and strong 
passion to expand a love poem to any length, and 
in his various stanzas to Thyrza, he has left us a 
monument of genius. 

Miss Landon also wearies us with her long and 
frequent descriptive passages. ‘This is a rock on 
which most careless and rapid writers are apt to 
strike, and she is no exception. We confess that 
we are often tired of the endless succession of 
lofty halls, graceful columns, brilliant lights, gor- 
geous hangings, clouds of perfumes, drooping jes- 
samines and blushing roses which glide before us 
in constant confusion throughout her poems. With 
a teeming imagination, and a ready hand, she is a 
proficient at description ; and though she often pre- 
sents us with a beautiful and striking picture, she 
overtasks us with the length, number and frequent 
sameness of her paintings. The following passage 
we give as a very favorable specimen ; it possesses 
a quiet and homely beauty in its rustic simplicity. 


“Tt was a lone white church, the elm which grew 
Beside it, shadowed half the roof; the clock 

Was placed where full the sunbeams fell ;—what deep, 
Simple morality spoke in those hands 

Going their way in silence, till a sound, 

Solemn and sweet, made their appeal to Time, 

And the hour spoke its only warning! Strange 

To note how mute the soft sound of the wren, 
Whose nest was in that old elm tree, became, 

When the clock struck, and when it ceased again, 
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Its music like a natural anthem breathed, 

Lowly the osiered graves around, wild flowers 
‘Their epitaph, and not one monument 

Was there, rich with the sculptor’s graceful art.” 


Another evil which arose from her dependence 
on her pen, was the necessity to which it subjected 
her of writing, not according to her own genius, but 
the demands of the booksellers. A poet who once 
begins to illustrate annual plates, may be regarded 
as having entered himself for Lethe by a rapid con- 
veyance ; and it required all the real poetry and 
ready talent of L. E. L. to support her under the 
course of “* Drawing Room Scrap-Books,” * Fairy 
Almanaes,” “‘ Forget-me-nots,” ** Literary Souve- 
nirs,” “* Easter Gifts,” &c., &c., into which she 
plunged. The very idea of sitting down to write 
poetry concerning some twenty or thirty engravings, 
most of them landscapes, is enough to frighten every 
thought out of a poet’s brain, and we can but wonder 
how Miss Landon survived it. Of the manner in 
which these tasks were undertaken and executed, 
we may judge by the following extract from a let- 
ter written immediately after the completion of a 
volume of * Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap- Book,” 
a work for which she wrote an immense deal, and 
in which the engravings were chiefly views in 
India. ‘* The volume just completed contains one 
long poem founded on Indian history ; a connected 
story called the ‘ Zenana,’ and longer than the 
‘ Venetian Bracelet.’ How my ingenuity has 
been taxed to bring in the various places! and pray 
forgive this little tender effusion of vanity, 1 do 
pique myself on contriving to get from Dowluta- 
bad to Shusher, and Penawa, and the Tried Figure 
in the Caves of Elephanta, and thence to Ibrahim 
Padshah’s tomb, &c., &c. But I am too sick of 
all these hard names to inflict any more upon you.” 
With such inspiration, our only wonder is that the 
platitude and common-place which distinguish many 
of these almost numberless fragments of illustra- 
tive poetry, are not even more remarkable. 

In looking comprehensively over her poems, we 
do not find as much improvement and development 
of new powers as might be expected from the 
length of time in which she poured forth the bright 
creations of her fancy. Still, we have reason to 
believe, that had she not been cut off at so early an 
age, she would have produced something far beyond 
any of her previous efforts. Among the posthu- 
mous poems published, are several evincing genius 
of a higher order than is discoverable in her earlier 
writings. The short interval of happiness between 
her marriage with Mr. Maclean and her sudden 
death, would seem to have been favorable to the ex- 
ercise of her powers. In these poems she seems 
in a great measure to have abandoned the queru- 
lous complaints of the nothingness of life which 
constitute one of the factitious beauties of her for- 
mer poems, and which we cannot believe to have 


Pictures” in this little volume are exquisite. They 
possess a species of indefinable and indescribable 
charm which seizes us completely, and for which 
we find it difficult to assign an adequate reason. 
The varied melody of some of these little poems is 
perfect and peculiar, filling the ear, and taking the 
senses by storm. They have the fault of length 
and diffuseness in common with the rest of her 
poetry, or we should quote one for the benefit of 
such of our readers as have not had the good for- 
tune to meet with them. We will particularize : 
“The Supper of Madame De Brinvilliers,” ‘ The 
Death of Alexander” and ‘“* The Dream in the Tem- 
ple of Serapis,” as being especially beautiful. Un- 
fortunately they are equally untractable, and the 
impossibility of doing them any thing like justice 
in an extract alone prevents us from laying parts 
of them before the reader. We cannot, however, 
resist quoting a stanza or two from “‘ The Death of 
Camoens,” though we feel sensible that we are 
giving a most unfavorable impression of it by thus 
mutilating it. We would call attention to its pe- 
culiar melody. 


“* Pale comes the moonlight through the lattice gleaming, 
Narrow is the lattice, scanty is the ray, 
Yet on its white wings the fragrant dews are streaming— 
Dews—oh how soft after August's sultry day ! 
Narrow is the lattice—oh ! let night’s darkness cover 
Chamber so wretched from any mortal eye. 
Over yon pallet whatever shadows hover, 
They are less dark than the shadow drawing nigh.— 
Death, it is thy shadow ! 
Let the weary one now die! 


* * * * 


“ Through a weary world path, known to care and sorrow, 
Still was her influence upon his being cast ; 
She was the hope that whispered of to-mnorrow— 
She was the memoried music of the past— 
She was in his numbers, when those numbers breathing 
Of his country’s glory, made it glorious more— 
To its Southern language long harmony bequeathing, 
Haunting every wild wave, dashing on the shore. 
Ay, the poet’s music 
Is lovely as of yore. 


“ Dream not that the love which haunts the poet's spirit 
Is the common passion that sweetens daily earth : 
From a world ethereal its nature must inherit 
All the high imaginings that crowded round its birth: 
From the pure, pale stars, amid their midnight watches, 
It asks for inspiration lofty and divine ; 
From the small wild flowers amid the woods it catches 
Charms round the careless and the usual path to shine. 
Such is the poet’s passion,— 
Such, Camoens, was thine.” 


In writing these pages, we feel some fear lest 
we have placed our animadversions on the numer- 
ous faults of L. E. L., in a more conspicuous light 
than our sincere admiration of her still more nu- 
merous and important excellences. Asa poet, she 
ranks as high as perhaps a woman can, and in the 
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a proof that the atrocious poetical taste of the day 
has not poisoned all the springs of beauty whereat 
the weary pilgrim of life has been accustomed to 
refresh himself. May it long be so! 

This is scarcely the place in which to speak of 
her personal character, and yet we cannot refrain 
from laying our humble tribute of respect on the 
shrine. Delicate, sensitive, and feminine, yet high- 
spirited, proud, and independent, she presents a 
rare union of strength and beauty. Her memory 
is fitly embalmed in the adoration of her family to 
which she was a guardian angel, and the untiring 
affection of her friends who clung to her through 
good and evilreport. The best proof of the innate 
charm of her character is in its retaining its hold 
on the mind, even after the perusal of her Biog- 
raphy by Laman Blanchard. We make free to 
assert, that a more inconsistent, ill-digested and 
disagreeable piece of life-writing has scarcely 
ever been botched together by a literary drudge. 
Throughout it we look in vain for a single spark of 
that seemingly exhaustless fund of wit, humor, and 
knowledge of life which have so often made our 
sides ache over the inimitable pages of ‘* Punch.” 


L. 
Philadelphia, April, 1845. 





A SIMILE. 


On the bosom of Ocean 
A dim vapor lay— 

Like a pall on the wave 
Was its mantle of gray, 
Till the glow of the morning 

Its dark folds illuming, 

When its volumes, in golden hues, 
Sprang from their glooming ; 
And with rose-tints, the sunbeams, 
Jn beauty were blended, 

As it rose on the breeze 
And to Heaven ascended. 


Like that dim ocean vapor, 
The Soul, steeped in crime, 

Floats gloomily down 
With the current of time, 

Till Religion’s warm beams, 
Falling soft on the heart, 

A halo of brightness 
And glory impart—— 

And in beauty, when freed 
From mortality’s clod, 

The disfranchised spirit 
Wings its way up to Gop. 

E. H. D. 





LONELINESS. 


O heart, thou wert not made 
Alone to linger on; 

To wander thus, through light and shade, 
With none to lean upon. 


To look around and see 
No pulse to answer thine, 

No tender eyes to smile on thee, 
No lips to call thee “ mine.” 


The tendril of the vine 
That seeks, in vain, to cast 

Its arms round aught besides, must twine 
Upon itself at last. 


The heart that seeks in vain 
Some answering heart to find, 
Turns on itself, and weaves a chain 
That it cannot unbind. 


Philadelphia, 1845. 





MORMONISM, AND THE MORMONS. 


The Messenger for September, 1844, contained 
a very ably written and interesting article, from 
the pen of E. D. of South Carolina, (who, par 
parenthesis, is a decided favorite of ours, for his 
convincing articles upon Native Literature and I[n- 
ternational Copyright Law.) entitled, ‘‘ The Rise 
and Progress of the Mormon Faith and People.” 
Notwithstanding the care with which the paper 
was wrilten, and the very favorable opportunities 
that the writer enjoyed to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of the origin of the Mormon Faith, he has 
fallen into some slight errors, and has, moreover, 
treated the alleged discovery of the “ Mormon 
Bible” with a seriousness which, in our opinion, is 
calculated to work much evil hereafter—and more 
especially, should his predictions of the ultimate 
progress of that faith prove true. He has per- 
mitted himself to allow the possibility that the 
assertions, made by the late Joe Smith and his 
“‘ witnesses,” in regard to the discovery of the 
“ plates upon which they pretend that the “ Book 
of Mormon” was written, may be true; and has 
considered the whole matter in that earnest way 
which is calculated to create a doubt in the minds 
of those who, otherwise, would at once condemn 
the story for a tissue of romantic falsehoods. To 
all of this we enter a serious protest. The pages 
of the Messenger will be read in after years, when 
all the unwritten facts, which are now possessed 
by a large portion of the public, will have passed 
entirely from the recollections of men—when those, 
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who now know that the whole story of the miraca- 
lous origin of that book is a sheer fabrication, shall 
have been called from the stage ef action :—and 
what impression will the reading of EK. D.’s ac- 
count and argument leave upon the mind of the 
reader of that day ? Could he say at once, as we 
now can, that, as the name ef the book would in- 
timate, the entire matter was a “ bug-bear,” having 
its origin, or at least its sadly perverted use, in the 
minds of some two or three designing and dishon- 
est men? Surely he could not. If we argue now 
to prove the improbability of this miraculous ori- 
gin, after years will take our doubts for concessions 
as to its truth—and history will write it down as 
an attested fact. Unquestionably many a broad 
romance, many a poetical fiction, many an 


“ Extravagancy, 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy,” 


has found its way into the sober pages of history 
for a fact, solely for the want of a decided denial. 
while it was in the power of the world to deny 
with the facts before it. 

It is our intention, in a very brief article, to give 
what we believe to be a correct statement of the 
facts connected with the origin of the * Book of 
Mormon,” and the rise of the “ Latter Day Saints.” 
We chanced to be a resident of Ontario County, 
New York, at the time of the first appearance of 
the ‘“* Seventh Wonder” in the person of Joe 
Smith—and our recollection of the circumstances, 
as they transpired then, is yet quite strong. 

Let us first notice the “ Golden Bible,” as it was 
then familiarly termed. No one, at that time, who 
knew Joe Smith, had the most distant idea that he 
was the author, or was in any way connected with 
the “ getting up” of the book, or was even enti- 
tled to the doubtful honor of having originated the 
scheme for humbugging the marvel-loving portion 
of the American people, who never trouble them- 
selves to look bevond the surface of things. Others 
had the credit, there, for all this—and among them 
figured conspicuously Sidney Rigdon, and a gentle- 
man of Palmyra, New York, whose name we shall 
now withhold, from regard for his connections, but 
who was willing to sink so far his good name for 
the sake of making to himself a few dollars by 
publishing the “ Golden Bible.” These two were 
then supposed to be the authors of the work—but 
after days divulged the fact, as the reader will learn 
from the following statement, that they had been 
guilty of availing themselves of the work of a 
third man, and one, too, who innocently wrote what 
has since produced not only error, but bloodshed. 
The real author of the Mormon Book was the 
Rev. Sotomon SpavuLpine, a minister of the Con- 
gregational Charch ; and to sustain this statement, 


wife ef a Mr. Davison, of Mason, Massachusetts. 
She says: 


“‘ Rev. Solomon Spaulding, to whom I was united 

in marriage in early life, was a graduate of Dart- 

mouth College, and was distinguished for a lively 

imagination and a great fondness for history. At 

the time of our marriage, he resided in Cherry 

Valley. N. Y. From this place we removed to New 

Salem, Ashtabula county, O., sometimes called 

Coneaut, as it is situated upon the Coneaut creek. 

Shortly after our removal to this place his health 

sunk, and he was laid aside from active labors. In 

the town of New Salem there are numerous mounds 

and forts, supposed by many to be the dilapidated 

dwellings and fortifications of a race now extinct. 

These ancient relics arrested the attention of new 

settlers, and became objects of research for the 

curious. Numerous implements were found, and 

other articles, evincing great skillin the arts. Mr. 

Spaulding being an educated man, and passionately 

fond of history, took a lively interest in these de- 

velopments of antiquity; and in order to beguile 
the hours of retirement, and furnish employment 
for his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of 
giving an historical sketch of this lost race. Their 
extreme antiquity of course would lead him to 
write in the most ancient style; and as the Old 
Testament is the most ancient book in the world, 
he imitated its style as nearly as possible. His 
sole object in writing historical romance was to 
amuse himself and his neighbors. ‘This was about 
the year 1812. MHull’s surrender at Detroit oc- 
curred near the same time ; and I recollect the date 
well from that circumstance. As he progressed in 
his narrative, the neighbors would come in from 
time to time to hear portions read, and great in- 
terest in the work was excited among them. It 
claimed to have been written by one of the lost 
nation, and to have been recovered from the earth, 
and assumed the title of ** Manuscript Found.” 
The neighbors would often inquire how Mr. S. pro- 
gressed in decyphering the manuscript? and when 
he had a sufficient portion prepared he would in- 
form them, and they would assemble to hear it 
read. He was enabled, from his acquaintance with 
the classics and ancient history, to introduce many 
singular names, which were particularly noticed by 
the people, and could be easily recognized by them. 
Solomon Spaulding had a brother, John Spauldiug, 
residing in the place at the time, who was perfectly 
familiar with this work, and repeatedly heard it 
read. From New Salem we removed to Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Here Mr. S. found an acquaintance and 
friend in the person of Mr. Patterson, an editor of 
a newspaper. He exhibited his manuscript to Mr. 
Patterson, who was very much pleased with it, and 
borrowed it for perusal. He retained it for a long 
time, and informed Mr. S. that if he would make 
ut a title page and preface he would publish it, and 
it might be a source of profit. ‘This Mr. S. refused 
to do for reasons which I cannot state. Sydney 
Rigdon, (one of the founders or leaders of the sect,) 
who has figured so largely in the history of the 
Mermons, was at that time connected with the 
printing office of Mr. Patterson, as is well known 
in that region, and as Rigdon himself has frequently 
stated. Here he had ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with Mr. Spaulding’s manuscript, and 





we adduce the following extracts from a narrative 
published by his widow, in 1839, at that time the 





to copy it if he chose. It was a matter of noto- 
riety and interest to all who were connected with 
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the printing establishment. At length the manu- 
script was returned to the author; and soon after 
we removed to Amity, Washington county, Pa., 
where Mr. S. died, in 1816. The manuscript then 
fell into my hands, and was preserved carefully. 
It has been frequently examined by my daughter, 
Mrs. M’Kinistry, of Mason, Massachusetts, with 
whom | now reside, and by other friends.” 


After the Mormon sect had gained a slight foot- 
hold, and had sent abroad through the land preach- 
ers for the purpose of making proselytes to the 
new faith, a woman of that sect held a meeting in 
New Salem, at which she read numerous passages 
from the “ Book of Mormon,” which were imme- 
diately recognized by the older inhabitants of the 
place, and among others, by the brother of Mr. 
Spaulding, as parts of the “ Manuscript Found.” 
Mrs. Davison’s narrative proceeds : 


“The excitement in New Salem became so 
great, that the inhabitants had a meeting, and de- 
pated Dr. Philastus Hulburt, one of their number, 
to repair to this place, and obtain from me the ori- 
ginal manuscript of Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose 
of comparing it with the Mormon Bible, to satisfy 
their own minds, and to prevent their friends from 
embracing an error so delusive. This was in the 
year 1834. Dr. Hulburt brought with him an in- 
troduction and request for the manuscript, signed by 
Messrs. Henry Lake, Aaron Wright, and others, 
with all of whom I was acquainted, as they were 
my old neighbors when I resided in New Salem. 
I am sure nothing could grieve my husband more, 
were he yet living, than the use that has been made 
of his work. The air of antiquity, which was 
thrown about the composition, doubtless suggested 
the idea of converting it to purposes of delusion. 
Thus a historical romance, with the addition of a 
few pious expressions and extracts from the sacred 
Scriptures, has been construed into a new Bible, 
and palmed upon a company of poor deluded fa- 
natics as divine. I have given the previous brief 
narration, that this work of deep deception and 
wickedness may be searched to the foundation, and 
its author exposed to the contempt and execration 
he so justly deserves. 


Matitpa Davison.” 


The above narrative is accompanied by a state- 
ment signed by the Rev. Dr. A. Ely, pastor of the 
Congregational Charch in Mason, and D. R. 
Austin, principal of the Mason Academy, who as- 
sert that Mrs. Davison is a woman of irreproach- 
able character and a humble christian ; and her tes- 
timony is worthy of implicit confidence. ‘* Should 
any one be lead to wonder why these facts were 
withheld from the world for the nine years which 
intervened from the first publication of the Mormon 
Bible and their being made public by Mrs. D., we 
can only surmise, in answer, that she did not look 
upon the movement as one calculated to have a 
very long existence; and, giving too much credit 
to the good sense of the world, did not think such 
a palpable imposition could draw after it many fol- 
lowers :—and, indeed, as she states in the opening 
of her narrative, nothing but the fact of converts 








having been obtained immediately under her own 
observation, aroused her from this belief. 

But let us follow the * Manuscript Found.” At 
the time it was leftin Mr. Patterson’s office, in Pitts- 
burg, Sidney Rigdon was employed there as a prin- 
ter. It remained in the office “ for a long time”— 
was at all times accessible to Rigdon; and are we 
not justified in believing that he then made a copy 
of it without the knowledge of the author ? Some- 
time about the year 1828, Rigdon made his ap- 
pearance in Palmyra, where he worked at his trade ; 
and near the close of that year, if our recollection 
serves us, some little talk began to spread abroad 
in regard to some mysterious “ plates” which had 
been found near that place. These ‘ plates,” it 
was said, had been discovered by Joseph Smith, Jr., 
not, as “O. Pratt, Minister of the Gospel,” says, in 
the “side of a high hill” near “ the railroad as you 
go from Palmyra to Canandaigua,” (where, by the 
way, there was not then, nor is there now a rail- 
road,) but in the bank of the Erie Canal, about two 
miles from Palinyra. The peculiar time of the 
“discovery” of these important records, sustains 
the charge that Rigdon took with him to Palmyra 
the copy of the * Manuscript Found,” which he 
had made in Pittsburg some twelve or fourteen 
years previous ; and finding in Palmyra a congenial 
spirit for humbugging the world, in a man far bet- 
ter endowed than himself, to give to the manuscript 
the necessary dressing to make it play its part 
with success in the scheme of fraud, he there di- 
vulged the matter, and, under the impression that 
a handsome speculation might be realized out of 
the publication of the work, he, and his associate, 
addressed themselves seriously to the furtherance 
of the scheme. ‘The first thing necessary was to 
obtain an accomplice, who should act as the Pro- 
phet—the finder of the “ plates’—the founder of 
the new sect ;—aud the more ignorant and boorish 
he might be, the better, so that he were gifted with 
some degree of shrewdness and low cunning—the 
actors “ behind the scene” would furnish all other 
things necessary. Such a character, Rigdon’s ac- 
complice knew he would have in Joe Smith, one 
of a family of three or four who then lived in Farm- 
ington, near Palinyra, and who all belonged to that 
lowest class of mankind found everywhere, as hang- 
ers-on at groceries, “ spunging”’ for their liquor, 
and doing small jobs for the privilege of getting 
drunk. Joe was a druonkard—low in means—and, 
of course, ready to embrace any opportanity which 
offered him the chance of enlarging the quantity of 
liquor he imbibed. The accomplices did not mis- 
take their man. Joe was really cunning, and pos- 
sessed one of those peculiar minds which enlarge 
in cunningness as their field of operation expands, 
but never increase in any of the higher and nobler 
faculties. 

This tool—this “ man of straw,” who was to be 
set up as the leader, but behind whom Rigdon was 
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intending to act as the real “ Prophet”—being ob- 
tained and instructed in the part he was to sustain 
in the drama, the next step in the chain of opera- 
tions was, to spread abroad more fully the trumped 
up particulars of the discovery of the “ plates,” 
and to announce tothe public the fact that Joe 
Smith was engaged in making a translation of the 
mysterious characters engraved thereon; which 
translation, it was said, would he given to the 
world as soon as that labor was accomplished. 
This was in 1829. The matter was talked of, and 
the principles of the new sect were pretty fully 
explained, during that year—and some few follow- 
ers were obtained, consisting entirely of two 
classes of the community :—those who were igno- 
rant and vicious, asd had nothing to lose by sach 
a course—and those who were dishonest, and 
thought they saw in the new scheme an opportunity 
to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the 
less acute of their fellow-men. Among those who 
had nothing to lose, whether of character or wealth, 
stood prominent the ‘ witnesses” who testify to 
having seen the “ plates,” viz: Cowdery, the 
Smiths, the Whitmers, etc. They were all men of 
low repute—not one of them, as far as our recol- 
lection now serves us, enjoying the respect of his 
neighbors. But, Jet that pass: we wish to trace 
the progress of events. In the Spring of 1830— 
Rigdon, in the meantime, having found it conve- 
nient to become a convert, as he pretended, to the 
new faith—the church of the * Later Day Saints,” 
as they, with peculiar modesty, called themselves, 
was organized in Manchester, under the auspices 
of Joe Smith, and immediately afterward an edi- 
tion of twelve hundred copies, as we were inform- 
ed, of the “* Book of Mormon” was printed in Pal- 
myra—a copy of which original edition is now 
laying before us, bearing the following imprint: 
“Palmyra: printed by E. B. Grandin, for the 
author: 1830.” 

Here, then, the church was under way,—and 
the peculiar tenets by which the members were 
bound one to another, and which were expressly 
calculated and intended to operate in such way as 
to draw to one spot all, or nearly all, who became 
believers in the faith, undoubtedly suggested to the 
minds of many then, that, viewed in a ‘** wordly” 
light, it might possibly prove a good money-move- 
ment. Under such an influence, some three or 
four men, of Canandaigua and Palmyra, of seem- 
ing respectability—that is, men who never infringed 
the laws of the land so palpably as to incur their 
penalties, and who were careful never openly to 
outrage the moral laws, not from any love of mor 
als, but from a fear of the world—some three or 
four men, we say, of such characters, joined the 
church ; and their outward respectability did more 
for it in that region, than all the mummery of Joe 


prime-movers were known; and, consequently, 
having taken there the first steps towards making 
it what it has since become, and having published 
Mr. Spaulding’s ** Manuscript Found” for their 
“Golden Bible,” they removed from Manchester, 
in 1831, to find the spot on which was destined to 
be built the final “city of refuge” for the Chris- 
tianity of all the world—-which important duty, 
they elaimed, had been devolved upon them by the 
Lord. After wandering “ many days,” Joe Smith, 
by divine revelation, as he asserted, ascertained 
that Kirtland, now in Lake county, Ohio, was 
where the Lord intended the Temple to be built ; 
and thitherwards they turned their steps, and “‘tar- 
ried not” until they reached their final place of 
rest, as the deluded followers supposed. 

Here, at this ‘‘ Western boundary of the Pro- 
mised Land,” as Joe Smith designated it, the mem- 
bers of the since notorious Mormon church con- 
gregated, to the number of about two hundred, and 
here was their first settlement. A Temple was 
built—a society organized,—and one of the first 
acts of the leaders was the assumption of the bank- 
ing privilege and the establishment of a bank. 
This privilege they exercised to the utmost extent, 
and “ Kirtland money” was as plenty in the West 
at that time as have been the issues of similar 
equally well-founded institutions since that period. 
But there is a day of “ breaking up” for all wordly 
matters— and the Kirtland bank did not prove an 
exception to the general rule. The public wanted 
money for the bills, and—the bank failed. When 
this catastrophe occurred, Joe Smith fortunately 
discovered that he had made a slight mistake in 
the location of the New Jerusalem—that the 
“ Western boundary” was still farther West; and, 
consequently, a removal was determined upon. 

But we did not intend to furnish, in this article, 
a history of the movements of the Mormons: our 
intention was merely to show what was the origin 
of the “Golden Bible.” Had we not already 
wasted too much paper upon the subject, we might 
possibly be induced to say something about the 
“mysterious characters” which Dr. Harris for- 
warded to Professor Anthon, (and which myste- 
rious characters, we presume, are to be found in 
repeated instances among the published antiquities 
of the Mississippi Valley, and entirely within the 
reach of Dr. H.,)—and add a word about the plates 
found at Kinderhook, in Illinois, by—whom? Queer- 
ly enough, by members of the Mormon sect! We 
will let all these things go for what they are worth ; 
and, returning once more to the point from whence 
we started, we cannot but express our astonish- 
ment that this statement in regard to Mr. Spaul- 
ding’s work has never attracted the attention of 
Sidney Rigdon, or some other leaders of the Mor- 
mons. It has been made public for some years, 





Smith and Sidney Rigdoncombined. But even these 
could not make it succeed where the apparent, 





and notwithstanding it boldly presumes to upset the 
very foundation of their creed, they have quietly 
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permitted it to rest, trusting, we suppose, and not 
unwisely, to the inordinate love of the marvellous, 
which is so strong a characteristic of our people, 
to sustain them, and protect for them the “ silver 
veil” which hides from the world the hideousness 
of their deformity and renders that mysterious 
which, without the shade, would be horrible. The 
question naturally suggests itself—does not Rigdon 
fear that the original copy of his Book of Mormon 
wonld be produced, should he have the hardihood 
to deny the truth of Mrs. Davison’s statement? 
But there is another very pertinent question, 
which ought forever to set at rest the story of the 
discovery of “the plates’’——and it is this: Why have 
these plates never been seen by any one but Joe 
Smith and his “ witnesses?” The discovery has 
always been denied by the public at large, and why, 
with the means so ready at hand to establish the 
truth of the assertion, has it not been done, by ex- 
hibiting the plates themselves? There is but one 
valid answer to these questions—the plates never 
existed. 

We cannot permit ourselves to believe that the 
Mormon sect will long exist. The history of all 
delusions of the kind (with one solitary exception) 
proves to our mind that its career will be a brief 
one—and at this moment the seed of its overthrow 
are at work. Poor Joe Smith has already fallen, 
by the hands of murderers, and is, in all proba- 
bility, 





** Confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in his days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away ;”— 

Rigdon has, in effect, been expelled from the church, 
and is laboring with his pen to prove the corrupt- 
ness of its leaders—the extraordinary powers 
which were granted, (and, we are sorry truth com- 
pels us to say, granted solely for the purpose of 
making political capital,) for the government of 
their city, have been swept from them by an act 
of the last legislature of Illinois—and disease and 
want are scattering the masses which have been 
collected at Nauvoo. The unity was destroyed 
with Smith—and with more than one leader to 
rally around, the church must fall. A number can 
never save it—there must be one, and one only ;— 
one possessing an unusual portion of firmness and 
decision of character, who shall be able to grasp 
the reins of control and wield them with unaided 
effrontery and presumption. ‘The iron will of one 
man has, at all periods of the world, had more in- 
fluence with a band of infatuated visionaries, than 
the councils of a multitude of advisers. The 
Mormons, so far as the public have been able to 
ascertain, have never had but one such man—and 
he was the Prophet Joseph, Jr. 

Enough of the Mormons. The reader will ex- 
cuse us for wasting so much fair paper on a sub- 
ject so worthless. 


Xenia, Ohio. W. B. F. 


LOVE SKETCHES. 


The thought was very beautiful 
That rested on her brow, 

With something of a spirit light, 
Like sunset upon snow. 


She seldom spoke, although her words 
Were soft and sweet to hear, 

And her voice was like a summer bird’s, 
So plaintive and so clear. 


It was by accident that Herbert and Bertha first 
met, after the former’s return home. Such a meet- 
ing could not but be momentarily embarrassing to 
them both, filled as their memories were, with the 
past they had made beautiful to each other. The 
months, the scenes, the events of the intervening 
time were blotted out from their thoughts; only 
their strange misunderstanding, their sad separa- 
tion stood vividly before them. Neither knew 
what ties of heart the other might in the mean- 
while have formed, but each hoped that neither had 
found forgetfulness. Perhaps the long interlude 
that had so completely divided their sympathies, 
might only have rendered dearer their meeting 
again, for alas! it is not while possessing them, 
that we appreciate the full value of our blessings. 
There are trials that enhance our after happiness, 
clouds that make the succeeding sunshine seem 
brighter, even as the apostle’s shadow, while falling 
darkly on the suffering, passed away, to !eave health 
and peace. Severe had been the trial of the lovers’ 
separation, for the faculties of youth are strong to 
suffer, and the grief, whose existence is borne in 
pride and silence, is the deepest and saddest of any. 

Nor had Herbert in his innumerable wanderings 
found any tie to replace that suddenly broken one : 
his imagination had often been kindled by the be- 
wildering eyes of beauty, and he had not mingled 
with the fair daughters of those foreign lands, with- 
out rendering manhood’s passing tribute of admi- 
ration and flattery to their loveliness. But still, 
this was the transient homage of taste, not the en- 
during one of tenderness, the calm and thought- 
ful recognition with which mind bows down be- 
fore beauty’s majesty, not the heart’s secret wor- 
ship of its beloved one. Often, in his solitary pil- 
grimage, like a gleam of moonlight, that young 
face, in the chastened light of its soft maidenly 
sweetness, had risen before him, and his spirit, like 
a wild bird, had flown back to its early nestling place. 
When the practised allurements of the cultivated 
and gifted, wearied him by their dazzling and restless 
brilliancy, when woman-lips spoke boldly the pre- 
sumptuous follies of philosophy, and warm young 
beings trusted their hopes and recompenses to the idle 
illusions around them, then with renewed and redou- 
bled influence came the contrast of Bertha’s char- 
acter, her freedom from these fatal mockeries, her 





unwavering confidence, so deep and earnest, her 
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placid, untroubled nature, and her lofty apprecia- 
tion of that sublimity which lies in the simplicity of 
religion. Hers was the faith that indulged in no 
speculations, and boasted no theory, but claimed 
every hope and promise, the belief to which all 
things are possible, the trust that unhesitatingly 
rejects the feeble glimmerings of philosophy, and 
seeks in the starry sky atruer and holier guidance. 
It was not in Herbert’s temperament wholly to real- 
ize the rare combination in Bertha’s character, but 
its contrast with others, now impressed him forci- 
bly, and he reverenced her exceeding loveliness, 
without questioning its source. 

Ah! such are the angels in this world of ours ; 
the redeeming portion of our fallen race, the sun- 
beams that come from the sky, and in mercy linger, 
to brighten the gloom of the earth, Who may 
number the blessings which the existence of such 
beings brings, and if the presence of a few holy 
ones, saved from destruction the cities of old, how 
know we what visitations are averted, what afflic- 
tions turned from us, by the prayerful lives of those 
whose example holds heaven to our eyes? 

Herbert was somewhat surprised at the kind and 
friendly manner in which Bertha greeted him, for 
he imagined some emotion of resentment, or at 
least of reserve, would have followed the reception 
of its farewell letter. That letter! with how many 
troubling associations was it connected, and how 
bitterly, in the dark days of absence, had he regret- 
ted its cold and hasty words. There had been mo- 
ments when he would have erased those lines at 
any sacrifice, when he would cheerfully have given 
the brightest hopes of years, to have blotted out 
from recollection that brief record of injustice and 
suspicion. And here I would speak in kindness, 
one friendly caution to those who love, and entreat 
them to weigh well their written thoughts. The 
careless expressions that are nothing when uttered, 
that are then contradicted by the look and tone 
which accompany them, bring no such alleviation, 
when they lie before us, coldly and deliberately 
traced. They bear with undue weight upon the 
spirits, and separation, which imparts additional 
value to every token of kindness, bestows also a 
new importance to whatever awakens distrust. 
There are few who have no such thoughtlessness 
to regret, and those who have lived long enough 
to feel the scarceness and the preciousness of an 
abiding love, grieve that any shadow should dim 
its perfect confidence. 

Bertha had nothing false in her nature, and she 
affected no reserve. She was aware that Herbert 
had acted hurriedly, and been influenced by a false 
impression, and she was not astonished by his con- 
duct, although she deplored its unjustness. Now 
he had evidently repented his former course and 
realized its ungenerous irritation, and he met her 
again with unaltered tenderness and much self-re- 


fection, the longing to make reparation for his 
harshness, and the knowledge of the treasure he 
had trifled with. It was now a marvel to him how 
he could ever have been fascinated by Clara’s earth- 
born beauty, and while he listened, with involuntary 
homage, to her polished wit, and ever graceful con- 
versation, he turned to Bertha’s quiet and cordial 
simplicity, as the traveller withdraws from the 
brilliant sun of the East, to seek the still and re- 
freshing shade, and listen to the fountain’s music. 
It was not with entire satisfaction, that Clara 
remarked the gradual renewal of the lovers’ confi- 
dence; she could scarcely define the feeling, but 
she would much rather they had continued es- 
tranged. She had never forgotten Herbert's in- 
difference to herself, and all the wasted artifice 
she had lavished for his attraction. It hum- 
bled her pride to recollect all that care so vainly 
bestowed, and she could with difficulty forgive 
those who resisted her witchery. Coldly, therefore, 
she looked on her sister’s returning happiness, and 
many a pang of secret envy lurked beneath her 
suany smiles. What a world this is, which to 
those who most fervently adore it, and who sacri- 
fice in that worship all holy and celestial things, 
gives in return but a fearful recompense of doubt 
and delusion and despair, a heart overflowing with 
all uncharitableness, a soul without one satisfaction 
in the present, or a single hope in the hereafter. 
And it was this she had toiled and sought for, this 
she had wearied life away to win. Now, the re- 
ward was gained, and untold grief was in its pos- 
session. Heaven be with us when we hope, for 
we know not what we ask, when we sigh for this 
world’s blessings, and saddest of all inflictions, is 
the curse of a wish fulfilled, a granted prayer! 

It was not long before Herbert sought and ob- 
tained an opportunity to reveal his repentance, and 
renew his assurances to Bertha. He spoke with 
impassioned remorse of his impetuous departure ; 
he described his faithful remembrance of her du- 
ring the long interval of wandering and variety, 
his continued association of her image with all his 
schemes for the future and all his pleasures in the 
past. He implored forgiveness and forgetfulness 
for his folly, and with faltering voice and a hope- 
ful heart, Bertha listened kindly to that passionate 
supplication. With what revived loveliness her 
life seemed glowing now! How often the invol- 
untary tear of too much happiness sprung to those 
eloquent and placid eyes, and how beautiful was 
the expression of meek and thankful tenderness, 
which rested like the light of stars upon her hea- 
ven-tinted brow! Now the resignation of the last 
three years was no longer demanded ; the long or- 
deal was passed, and hers was the tranquillity of a 
mind, that had even here found peace. 

It is well for us, that even the purest felicity on 





proach. All that he recalled but added to his af- 





earth is a transient thing, for this world has allure- 
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tempt the affections all too strongly, and links that 


in breaking, break the heart they bound. Bertha 
had been but a few weeks a bride, when the sorrow 
which had once befure threatened them fulfilled its 
mission, and after but a few days’ suffering the 
little Alive died. ‘There is something in the hea- 
venward departure of infancy, unsullied by the con- 
sciousness of care, in the early ceasing to be, of a 
heart that might have lived on, to suffer so much, 
which is too beautiful, too full of hope to awaken 
violent affliction. Even where the heart had clung 
to the little one with all a mother’s unwavering de- 
votedness, even where life had buried its brightness 
beside the sleeper in that tiny grave, and all that is 
loveliest in the things around, becomes from asso- 
ciation to the bereaved, all that is saddest, yet there 
is a light still radiantly shining through the trial, 
and heaven never seems so near to the gaze of 
faith, as when it looks up through tears, from child- 
hood’s grave. But ah me! to Clara all these com- 
fortings were denied, for the veil was still upon her 
spirit. It was a mournful thing to behold that 
small pale face so perfect in its angelic repose, to 
see the little dimpled hands folded peacefully over 
the stilled heart, which had in kindness been taken 
from the touch of sin, and given rest without its 
having known weariness, and then, from that tiny 
statue of Death in its loveliest and truest aspect, 
to turn to the mother’s frantic and almost blasphe- 
mous lamentations. She gave full sway to her re- 
bellious grief, and overwhelmed at length by her 
uncontrolled feelings, she lay for several weeks 
dangerously ill. 


CLARA’S JOURNAL. 


“A long blank is between me and the past, a 
void of forgetfulness from which I shudder to have 
come forth. I have been very ill, this world has 
been all gloom and darkness to me, and I have 
stood on the very threshold of another. If death 
were nothingness, how joyfully would I welcome 
and summon it, but Hamlet’s doubt is mine, I too, 
fear the “ dreams which to that sleep may come,” 
and I dare not die. I once thought life such an 
enchanting gift, and that I had much to live for, 
but how suddenly all my blessings seem to have 
dwindled away until every thing, around, beyond, 
within, is desolate! What have I done to be thus 
afflicted t how is this toend? I know not; would! 
could delieve what I profess, that I care not. 

“T feel that my career is hastening rapidly to 
its close, that I am the victim of a fatal and inev- 
itable disease. I may live a few months longer, 
and then this feverish madness will be over. I 
have been tormented by the desire of certainty, 
for I can bear anything better than doubt, and I 
laid my case before a physician, soliciting his can- 
did opinion. He had known me long, as one world- 
devoted, and I shall never forget the searching gaze 
with which he would have read my inmost thoughts. 





But my calmness deceived him, he believed me 
resigned, for he could not trace the agony of dread 
in which I awaited his reply. He gave it at last, 
as unreservedly as I wished, and it was hopeless. 
He talked, however, the usual cant with which they 
would cheat the dying; he advised quiet, retire- 
ment, and freedom from all the excitements of so- 
ciety. With such care, he said, I might still count 
on a few years of reasonable and happy life. What 
folly! as if J could even endure the burden of such 
an existence. No;asI have commenced, I mast 
conclude ; there is no backward path for me ; I will 
enjoy a little longer, all my accustomed pleasures, 
and relinquish them only when I must give up all. 
This is my birth-day; I am twenty-six to-day. 
What mournful anniversaries they are, these mile- 
stones along the highway to the grave, these dark 
days of redoubled remembrance and regret. I have 
always endeavored to forget them, but this, the 
last one I shall ever see, forces me to feel its pres- 
ence. I have suffered so much lately that 1 ap- 
pear to have grown old rapidly; years have been 
curdled into these hours of suffering. 

“They all wondered at my rebellious agony, and 
even Lynton, who should have known me better, 
spoke to me of hope and the hereafter. O! the 
bitterness of listening to such words, as if it was 
not anguish enough to know all he could say, yet 
find no comfort in it, as if those truths and pro- 
mises were not in my soul a living and consuming 
fire; as if they were not the very things which 
told me, oh! how clearly, that I should look on my 
child no more. 

‘** And must I depart with all my life’s high aims 
unattained ; must I be forgotten by those who ad- 
mired me most, or be recalled only in pity by the 
ones who now seek my approval, and envy my 
gifts? I can feel now, with Corinne, the sorrow of 
forsaking a flattering world, without leaving one 
memorial of the power that must perish with its 
possessor. But Corinne had other hopes, and a 
trust above disappointment. Hers was the faith 
so alluring to the enthusiast; the belief so full of 
beautiful illusions, that the poet’s imagination in- 
voluntarily grasps at its witchery, and is forced to 
struggle against its fascination. O! could I live 
but five years longer, I would at least toil for a 
place in the world’s memory. Hitherto I have been 
too much engrossed by the attractions immediately 
surrounding me, too much occupied with mere per- 
sonal triumphs, and the future has always appeared 
to me so interminable, that the present was not 
sufficiently valued, I could not bear the seclusion 
necessary to attain other success, but now, had I 
the opportunity, I would write day and night, I 
would bring to one point my energies and acquire- 
ments; I would bequeath at least a faint sem- 
blance of my genius, something that should be 
read andremembered. I would pour forth at once 
the treasures of my being, that those who knew 
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me, might proudly recall the knowledge of what I| 
was, and those who knew me not, would sigh to) 
picture what I might have been. How I tempt 
myself with mockeries to the Jast. Five years? 
Why in five months I shall be forgotten, except by 
the few who love me, and who will then mourn me 
without comfort. I can write no more; my soul 
is dark, and the shadows every moment grow 
deeper. 1am utterly wretched, desolate in heart 
and hope.” 

World-lover! thus the earth-dream ever endeth ! 


Jane TayLoe WorrHincron. 





THE THREE DAYS. 


BY A CADET IN THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE FIRST DAY. 


It was on the 25th of July, 1830—the minis- 
ters of a despotic, but undermined government, 
thought they could crown their work of oppres- 
sion, by publishing and enforcing the Royal Orders. 
But these were destined to prove fatal to a family, 
of which it was so truly said, that they could nei- 
ther learn any thing from the lessons of experience, 
nor forget any past injuries. The same they had 
come from exile, the same they were to return to 
exile. The assembly of the representatives of the 
nation had three successive times been dissolved. 
The feeble monarch, whose time was divided be- 
tween his confessor and his hounds, was made to 
believe that by a mere act of his will, by a single 
stroke of his pen, he could annihilate those sacred 
rights of man, liberty of the press and national 
representation. From a residence little distant 
from the metropolis, he thought he could tame that 
mighty lion, the people, and conquer it as easily 
as the bucks of his forests. Alas, what a delu- 
sion! How bitterly was it repented. 

When the royal orders, dissolving the national 
assembly, and abolishing the liberty of the press, 
appeared in the morning papers on the 26th, the 
effervescence they produced was immense. The 
Opposition papers were short, but energetic in their 
remarks. One of them, The National, ended by 
calling the citizens to arms, as the only means of 
regaining their liberty and expelling their tyrants. 
That appeal was not to be slighted. 

Some description of the place will be necessary 
to understand the following pages. 

The city of Paris is built on both sides of the 
river Seine, which traverses it from E. to W. 
Its circumference is about 30 miles, and it con- 


both sides of the city. The river is enclosed be- 
tween quays of a sufficient elevation to prevent 
the highest waters from overflowing the city. They 
are like a common street, one side of which would 
be a row of houses, and the other, the parapet of 
the quay. Along them are several public build- 
ings, which, in case of insurrection, become ini- 
portant military posiuions. The house then occu- 
pied by my family was situated on one of the quays 
on the north side of the river, and could be said to 
have been in the very centre of the battle. On 
the same side, towards the Kast of it, is the City 
Hall, (hotel de ville.) Towards the West is the 
Louvre, and a little further, the Royal Palace of 
the Tuileries. Just in front of us, on the southern 
side of the river, are the Police Barracks and head 
quarters, together with the Law buildings. ‘Two 
stone bridges, about a quarter of a mile apart, and 
between which we were situated, led to the oppo- 
site side. The one towards the East is the mer- 
chants’ bridge, (pont au change,) and the other is 
the new bridge, (pont neuf.) Opposite the City 
Hall is the suspended bridge of Arcole. Oppo- 
site the Louvre is the suspended bridge of arts. 
It must be kept in mind, that the city of Paris is 
full of guard-rooms, to which, at guard-mounting, 
the regiments in garrison in the city send every 
day a guard, more or less strong, according to the 
importance of the position. Every public edifice 
contains one or more of these guard-rooms, and 
when any disturbance is apprehended, the number 
of men sent to each of them is double. The city 
contains, besides, numerous barracks, some of which 
are fortified. and large enough to hold a whole 
regiment of 2,000 men. It is also to be noticed 
that the streets are paved with hewn stones ex- 
actly of the shape and size of a cube foot, which 
being taken out with the aid of a lever, can easily 
be raised in barricades or breast-works. 

On the evening of the 26th, the effect of the 
morning news began to be visible. Anxious and 
numerous groups were every where to be seen, 
discussing the eventful occurrences of the day 
and their necessary effects. Yet it was remarka- 
ble, that no anger, no passion could be perceived 
among the citizens ; but the stern and contracted 
brow, the dark frown, showed that the agitation 
then reigning, like the short and treacherous surge 
of the sea near the breakers, was ten times more 
dangerous to the ship of the State, than the bois- 
terous waves of wrath, raised by an empty wind. 
The King, Charles the Tenth, had, some years 
before, dissolved and disarmed the national guard, 
or militia, of the whole country, because he thought 
their opinions were hostile to his power. But on 
that ominous evening, the beloved uniform was 
again produced to light, worn by a few courageous 
citizens, who did not fear to expose themselves in 
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that way to the vengeance of their tyrants. The 
tri-colored flag, that noble standard of liberty for 
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which so much blood had been shed, and which, | 
since the days of the empire, had been severely 
proscribed, was borne through the streets with 
enthusiasm. Alas! how much more blood would 
be shed before its folds could wave triumphantly | 
over the spires of the land. 

However, the government did not slumber, but 
was taking measures to smother those rising sparks, 
when night and darkness closed the scenes of the 
day. 

What a darkness! All was as still as death; 
yet it was that kind of living and moving stillness 
which would have caused you to shudder. You 
would have felt like a man who falls on a sudden 
into a dark cavern where he knows enemies are 
concealed. He cannot see them, he cannot hear 
them. Yet he fancies he can feel their breath, 
and he trembles in the expectation that every mo- 
ment, or every motion of his will bring forth a tre- 
mendous explosion. ‘The mine is ready ; a spark 
will set fire to it. ‘The people, the people are pre- 
paring for the morrow ! * = “ 

The sun rose on the 27th in a clouded atmos- 
phere, but the morning mist was soon blown away, 
and the fiery globe appeared in all its splendor, 
a faithful image of that liberty, the fate of which 
was to be decided so soon, and which was destined 
to emerge so bright and pure from the dark clouds 
of the battle. 

All was quiet till about 10 o'clock. Then na- 
merous groups appeared on all points. They were 
as yet peaceful, but more animated than on the 
preceding day. Suddenly a drum, a solitary drum 
is heard, and lo! itisa muffled drum. There wasa 
column of young men, most of them law or medi- 
cal students, marching in ranks, arm in arm, and in 
the most deadly silence. The majority of them 
were dressed in black, and one of them marched in 
front, carrying a black flag, on the funereal folds of 
which was this inscription in white letters, Lib- 
erty or Death! They passed away and disap- 
peared like a phantom. The motionless groups 
had gazed on them in silence. Not a shout, hardly 
a word had been exchanged between them. There 
was between them a deeper bond than words could 
express. That device, Liberty or Death, was en- 
graved in the hearts of every one. 

But the authorities thought it was time to make 
a demonstration. A squadron of cavalry was sent 
from the police barracks to make some charges. 
Away they swept along the Southern quay—away 
they swept along the Merchants’ bridge; but when 
they reached the groups the scene was changed as 
if by magic. In a second, every man had drawna 
dagger, or some other weapon, and attacked the 
horsemen hand to hand. In the mean time some 
others dug out the paving stones and piled them up 
in barricades sv as to prevent the passage of cav- 
alry. The numerous gunsmiths’ stores, situated 





along the quays, were broken open and the arms 





taken out. In a few minutes the quay presented 
the most curious spectacle. Immediately beneath 
our windows was an immense crowd in expecta- 
tion of a suden attack and taking means to resist 
it. Out of the gunsmiths’ shops, the most hetero- 
geneous arms had been taken, some of them be- 
longing to far distant days. Here you could see a 
swarthy blacksmith fixing on his huge head the 
helmet of some knight of the middle age. There 
the cuirass of a leaguer on the breast of a student, 
or the head piece of a dragoon worn by a clerk. 
Some were armed with the Polish lance, or the 
Turkish scimitar. Others brandished the two- 
handed sword of the crusader, or the boarding- 
hatchet of the sailor. A few had muskets. Some 
more had fowling pieces, but the majority had noth- 
ing but bayonets fastened at the ends of sticks, or 
any other weapon chance might have thrown in 
their hands. Yet it was such a crowd, without 
leaders, without ammunition, almost unarmed, which 
undertook to conquer thirty thousand men of rega- 
lar troops, including light and heavy artillery and 
cavalry, forming the garrison of Paris, besides the 
Royal and Swiss guards and the police. The strug- 
gle was deadly, and we will see with what success 
it was crowned. 

As it has been said before, the first charges of 
cavalry were without any result, and it became ne- 
cessary to employ more effective means. Four 
horsemen were sent from the police barracks to 
bring orders to the different officers commanding 
the garrison. They started at full gallop, but the 
people had now assumed the offensive. When they 
reached the middle of the Merchants’ bridge, I be- 
held a scene which time can never blot out of my 
memory. ‘The report of six or eight muskets was 
heard, and there lay the orderlies and their horses, 
a quivering and bloody heap. They were the first 
victims, and many a time has the image of those 
falling men crossed my boyish dreams. 

In the mean time the insurgents had not been 
idle in the other parts of the city. All the guard- 
rooms, containing only a small force, had been car- 
ried, and the arms there found were distributed 
among the victors. Barricades were formed and 
some blood was shed. So that the troops began 
to be put in motion on all sides. The important edifi- 
ces were hastily fortified and their usual garrisons 
doubled. The palace of the Louvre received a very 
strong reinforcement of Swiss guards, and the con- 
test became more general. At last a detachment of 
royal guards was seen coming from the New bridge, 
whilst a brigade of the line appeared on the Mer- 
chants’ bridge. ‘The citizens, who defended the 
barricade before our house, waited for them in stern 
silence, expecting that countrymen would not fire 
on countrymen without trying at least some milder 
arguments. But from the servants of tyranny, no 
merey was to be hoped, and no merey was shown. 
A discharge was simultaneously made by both de- 
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tachments. Then there was a wild shout, in which 
the groans of the wounded and dying were lost: 
“ Revenge! liberty or death!” Then an explosion, 
and all was silence again. Both parties were 
counting their dead. Soon the drums beat and an 
aitempt was made to carry the barricade with the 
bayonet. 

Every circumstance contributed to show that the 
present insurrection was not a mere riot without 
importance or consequences, which, like a sammer 
storm, disturbs the serenity of the skies but for a 
few moments. It was a mighty voleano. The 
dark and ominous cloud of public opinion had been 
overlooked or slighted. But now, the incandescent 
mass was in motion, and its dreadful work should 
not stop till it had buried under torrents of burning 
lava the confident and credulous traveller who 
slept in deceitful security upon the fermenting soil. 
The insurgents showed by their calmness that they 
were not blinded by the mad impulse of the mo- 
ment, but that they had a final work to accomplish, 
and that, in spite of all opposition. They waited 
with their loaded pieces for the impetuous charge. 
Each one kept his fire’ till he saw the glittering 
bayonets within a few inches of his breast: then, 
they pulled the triggers, and now, strike for justice 
and liberty ! 

The subsequent incidents of this fight have been 
erased from my memory. All I recollect is seeing 
the royal troops driven back, though in good order. 
The brigade of line retreated as far as the Mer- 
chants’ bridge, and there halted. But the royal 
guards abandoned the field and augmented the gar- 
risons of the Louvre and Tuileries. 

This was an omen of victory, but all was not 
done. The insurgents at once determined to join 
those of their brethren already before the Louvre 
and attack that palace. Abandoning, therefore, the 
barricade they had formed, they followed the quay 
in that direction. The soldiery posted on the Mer- 
chants’ bridge allowed them to depart unmolested. 
It was with joy that they saw the popular torrent 
assailing a position which they deemed impregna- 
ble, instead of the police barracks, which were of 
an easy access and contained a vast supply of arms 
and ammunition. They kept their position all day 
and the following night ; for it was the priacipal ave- 
nue to the place they wanted to protect. 

All was now quiet before us, but we could hear 
the continual firing of the attack of the Louvre 
which was carried on at a distance less than a quar- 
ter of a mile from us. 

The Louvre is an extensive palace, in the shape 
of a perfect square, the centre of which is a large 
yard. It was begun by the Medicis, and continued 
under their different successors. Napoleon built 
its principal front, which is turned to the East, 
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by a long building, which is used as a national Mu- 
seum. The Northern side ought to be joined in 
the same way, but the work is still unfinished. 
There are four double iron gates opening in the mid- 
dle of each of thefaces. A little to the West of the 
Southern entrance is that window from which 
Charles the 1Xth. amused himself by shooting his 
protestant subjects on the day of St. Barthelemy, 
whilst they were flying over the bridge of arts; and 
opposite to it is the bridge itself. From the East- 
ern front, the view extends on a large square. This 
front is the most beautiful of all. The windows of 
the lower story are very simple and furnished with 
iron gratings. The upper story is a gallery of the 
noblest Corinthian columns, about 60 feet in height 
and 5 in diameter. They are placed in couples 
about 15 or 20 feet distant from each other. The 
whole is built of the finest stone which the country 
affords. As will appear by this imperfect descrip- 
tion, the palace is of very difficult access to any 
hostile force. The garrison had been more than 
doubled and had received, besides the elite of the 
Swiss guards, a large detachment of the royal 
guards, amounting in all to about 500 men, well 
furnished with ammunition and weli trained to the 
use of arms. Besides, every window, every col- 
umn, offered them a shelter against the musketry 
of the enemy, on whom they themselves could fire 
with perfect ease and security. 

When the insurgents determined upon attacking 
the Louvre, they neglected all strategical consid- 
erations. The Eastern side of the palace was the 
strongest, but it opened on a square, the dimensions 
of which were such as to allow them to extend 
the front of their forces, and this was enough to 
overbalance all other circumstances. Before be- 
ginning hostilities, they sent summonses to the Gov- 
ernor of the palace; but as it had been foreseen, 
these summonses were without any effect, and the 
struggle began. The insurgents fired for some 
time against their enemies, but they soon discov- 
ered the disadvantages of this mode of fighting. 
The garrison was perfectly secured from their shot, 
and secondly, from every nook, every window and 
every column, showers of bullets fell among them 
with the most dreadful effect; and yet, shall they 
give up their task? No, never as long as they 
have blood to shed or life to sacrifice on the altars 
of their country ! 

On, on they rush to the assault. 
petuously at the main gate. 
windows. But the enemy smile quietly at their 
efforts. From all aperturesthey are overwhelmed 
by the withering volleys of experienced marksmen. 
The main gate resists all battering. The gratings 
of the windows are too strong to give way, and the 
columns of attack are obliged to withdraw, when 
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ket or the sword. They retreat, but only to take 
breath ! 

Twice again the assault is repeated with the same 
result; the slain cover the field; the blood streams 
in dark torrents through the streets, and yet the| 
enemy's loss is small. The battle grows fiercer and 
fiercer. See this young man, whose long raven 
hair is concealed beneath a large straw hat. His 
years must be few, for his form is as slender as a 
girl’s, and yet, he rushes into the thickest of the 
fight. A ball pierces his breast. One of the com- 
batants, moved by a feeling of pity, draws aside his 
shirt. * * * Q, Liberty, ’tisa woman! * * * 

The assailants were already preparing to renew 
the attack for the fourth time, when the sound of a 
distant drum came mingled with the clamor of a 
large crowd. But we will transport ourselves to 
another part of the city. 

Not far distant from the place where the Seine 
flows out of Paris, is a large plain situated on the 
left side of the river. At the Southern extremity 
of this plain, is the Polytechnic school. The mili- 
tary spirit of the Institution was yet the same as 
in the days of the Empire, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Bourbons to crush it. At the first 
news of the tumult, General , who was then 
commander of the school, had the doors shut and 
gave notice to the pupils that they should have to 
remain in quarters. But when the cause of this 
order was known, every one girded on his sword, 
and, in a few minutes, they scaled the wall which 
confined them and directed their footsteps towards 
the field of battle. A tri-colored flag was soon 
found. On their way they passed before the Hétel 
of the invalid soldiers, and it is a well-authentica- 
ted fact, that several of these old veterans, most 
of whom were totally disabled, followed once more 
the standard of liberty to another battle. One of 
them, whose right leg had been left in the deserts 
of Russia or the fields of Waterloo, was afterwards 
killed on the bridge of Arts while fighting for his 
country’s freedom. 

The patriotic column of the Polytechnic pupils 
was every where greeted and joined by the inhabi- 
tants of the left side of the Seine. They followed 
one of the streets parallel to the river, until they 
got to the height of the bridge of Arts, when, 
turning to the left, they covered this bridge with 
their close phalanx. As I said before, the bridge 
is exactly in front of the Southern entrance of the 
Louvre, which is far from being as strong as the 
others. ‘Their first fire killed a few men at the 
gate, whilst this diversion gave a new vigor to the 
efforts of the formerassailants. About fifty of them 
seized a long beam, which was lying by some un- 
finished building, and running it with ail their might 
against the Eastern gate, they at length succeeded 
in breaking it open. At the same time the insur- 
gents entered the Southern gate. ‘Their numerous 








cohorts now poured in like a stream, but the Swiss 


guards, intrenched in the rooms of the building, 
disputed the ground inch by inch. Every stair- 
case was strewed with the bodies of their foes, and 
a battle was necessary to conquer every passage. 
At length, the noise of the fight diminished, and 
nothing was now audible but the shouts of the vic- 
tors mingled with the groans of the dying. The 
struggle was over. The Louvre was won! * * * 

It must be granted that the Swiss guards fought 
bravely, but they had to pay dearly for it. They 
neither gave nor received quarter. ‘They were for- 
eigners and mercenaries. They had ruthlessly 
slaughtered the citizens, and in the hour of retri- 
bution, all, except a few who escaped or cried for 
mercy, were killed. Let it not be thought, how- 
ever, that there was any inhumanity in the act. 
Their wounded were treated with the same care as 
the others, and almost all their prisoners were al- 
lowed to escape. 

In the mean time, General Lafayette, with sev- 
eral deputies of the liberal party, assembled at Mr. 
Lafitte’s Hétel. They felt it their duty to give 
some legal sanction to the insurrection. A procla- 
mation was issued and signed by them, approving 
of the steps taken by the people. This was a bold 
measure, for the result of the struggle was dubious; 
and if the Royal party got the better, as it was pos- 
sible and even probable, the lives of the subscribers 
of the proclamation would be forfeited. Never- 
theless, General Lafayette’s name was carried asa 
countersign through the popular ranks and kindled 
a new ardor among them. 

There still remained several important positions 
to attack, but the day was too far advanced. Both 
parties took measures for the night. The people 
as well as the troops posted sentinels every where. 
The wounded were collected at several places, and 
medical attendance was speedily procured for them. 
The brigade of line stationed on the Merchants’ 
bridge kindled a bivouac fire and spent the night 
there. 

All this time Charles the Tenth was at Ram- 
bouillet hunting deer. A courier brought him the 
news of the day, viz: that his Royal Guards had 
been beaten and his Swiss guards partly destroyed : 
that the palace of the Louvre was in the possession 
of the rebels, and that the next day would bring 
forth an attack on his own royal palace of the Tu- 
ileries. 

“ Pshaw !"’ cried he, “a few brigades of police 
will disperse that mob! Gentlemen, let us spur on, 
or we'll be too Jate to see the stag atbay.” This 
was doubtless a merry way of losing a kingdom. 
The deluded despot despised a revolution, in which 
even women took a part against him, and which 
made the poet exclaim, 


Alors, tout se leva: l*homme, l'enfant, la femme, 
Quiconque avait un bras, quiconque avait une 4me! 


“ And thus was the first day.” 
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GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES, 
A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 


By the Author of “ Atalantis,” “Southern Passages and 
Pictures,” &c. 


LXIL. 


Days vanish, and still other days arise, 

Like these to disappear,—and still we crave, 
From time indalgence,——-with a yawning grave 
Beneath us, that, with ceaseless utterance cries,— 

“ Ye ripen fast for me--the moment flies 

When ye should ripen for eternity ; 
Be diligent, if ye would take the prize, 

Wrought for performance in humility, 
In exercise of goodness make ye wise, 

Each toiling in his station as is meet ; 

For still, however slow, the hours will fleet 
Too fast for the most diligent! Your eyes, 
Will close on mightiest projects, still unwrought, 
That were the favorite creatures of your thought.” 


LXIl. 


Is it not lovely, while the day flows on 
Like some unnoticed water through the vale, 
Sun-sprinkled,——and, across the fields, a gale, 
Ausonian, murmurs out an idle tale, 
Of groves deserted late, but lately won? 
How calm the silent mountains, that, around, 
Bend their blue summits, as if grouped to hear 
Some high ambassador from foreign ground,— 
To hearken, and most probably confound ! 
While, leaping onward, with a voice of cheer, 
Glad as some schoolboy ever on the bound, 
The lively Swanannoa sparkles near ;-- 
A flash and murmur mark him as he roves, 
Now foaming white o’er rocks, now glimpsing soft 
through groves. 


XLUL 


Somers,--if to thy courts the robin comes 

Still cheerily chirping,—-and the gipsy throng 
That, in the thorny thicket, hourly hums 

In noon-day yellow, with a thoughtless song 
That stirs with spleen the mockbird, till he pours, 

Beneath thy very eaves, such resolute strain, 
As takes the voice from nature, nor restores, 

’Till he has pleased to yield her ears again ;— 
If these surround thy footsteps, nor complain ;— 
If, in thy walks, the timorous dove appears, 

Timorous no longer, nor inclined to flee ;— 

If these unharméd ones thus speak with me,— 
Thou hast an evidence that nobly cheers, 

And with no scruple I award it thee. 


LXIV. 


Thou wilt remark my fate when I am dead, 
Let not fools scoff above me, and proclaim, 
That I had vainly struggled after fame, 

Till the good oil of my young life was shed, 








And [ became a mockery, and fell 

Into the yellow leaf before my time ; 

A sacrifice, even in my earliest prime, 
To that which thinn’d the heavens and peopled hell! 
How few will understand us at the best, 

How few, so yield their sympathies, to know, 
What cares have robb’d us of our nightly rest, 

How stern our trial, how complete our w2,— 
And how much more our doom it was than pride, 
To toil in devious ways with none who loved be- 

side. 


LXV. 


My child, my innocent child,--when I am gone, 

Strangers and time will have untaught thee all, 
Thy father’s love, his care for thee alone, 

Surviving hope’s defeat and fortune’s fall ; 
And I shall leave behind me nought that may 

Teach thee thy loss, unless it be my song, 

And that, perchance, will scarcely linger long 
To keep my memory coupled with my lay! 

Sad lay, invoked by sorrow, tuned by wrong; 
But, rade and harsh, still coupled with one tone, 
To spell the ears of love, and, in the soul, 

When days are happiest, to awaken thought, 
Which pleasure cannot hush, nor pride control, 
Of him, by whom thy lessons first were taught. 


LXVI. 


There is a mood that sometimes makes us ery 
In very weariness of soul, “ *T'were well, 
Methinks, if I could lay me down and die ;” 
There is no terror in the solemn knell, 
That ushers to the grave, which gently opes 
Its peaceful arms, and promises repose 
From vexing strifes and still deceiving hopes, 
Friends failing, and the sleepless herd of foes.” 
And then we find similitude in things, 
Beneath us, the poor leaf and flow’r which dread 
The blight of winter, and the recoiling springs 
That shiver as the wind sweeps overhead :— 
Thus fevering, ‘till awakes the manlier mood, 
When we go forth and conquer in warm blood. 


LXVII. 


Sterile but proud, beneath her own blue sky, 
Sleeps Attica, there bounded by the sea, 
There by Eubeea; yet how boundless she, 
In sole dominion; with her realms that lie, 
Wherever winds can wing. or waters bear 
The proofs of her great magic ;—magic wrought, 
By genius, on the stern and shapeless thought, 
Which thenceforth took a form that cannot fear 
Whatever Time may threaten. Overthrow 
Her altars, yet how certain that the God, 
Still from the eminence sends her breath abroad 
Spelling the nations with her soul alone ; 
The soul that makes soil sacred, and from earth, 
Triumphant plucks the doom of death that came 
with birth. 
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LXVIII. 


We are no more a people of the free ; 

A change is on our fortunes—we forget 

The high design that made our liberty 
A thing of hope and wonder, and have set 

Our hearts on earthly idols, vanities, 

The childish wants of fashion, and a crowd 
Of sordid appetites that clamor loud, 

The eager ear of emptiness to please. 

The nobler toils that only to high thought, 
Patience, and inward struggle, yield the prize, 
Are ours no longer ;—we no more devise 

Conquests of self and fortune ;—all unwrought 

That glorious vein our father’s struck of yore, 

Which, left unwork’d, but makes us doubly poor. 


LXIX. 


The friends that still would keep thee from thy home, 

Yet pray that when thou leay’st them, winds 
may be 

Meek and submissive ; and the ocean foam 
Unroused by tempests; and the obedient sea, 

A docile steed that needs no spur to goad, 
Nor yet the anxious leash which Terror’s hand 
Grasps, doubting, lest, all reckless of command, 

The untamed creature flies the appointed road ! 

Skies favor thee and fortune—keep from ills,— 
Make thee to reach thy haven and embrace 
The pillars of thy ancient dwelling-place,— 

Hear all the well-known voices of thy hills, 

And those that, prattling up from new-found rills, 
Grow happier, as they look into thy face. 





BOSSUET AND ROBERT HALL. 


In glancing over Mr. Hallam’s exceedingly in- 
teresting work on the literature of Europe, I was 
struck with the following note in that portion of the 
work which treats of the celebrated “ Oraisons 
Funébres” of Bossuet. 


“An English preacher of conspicuous renown 
for eloquence was called upon, within no great 
length of time, to emulate the funeral discourse of 
Bossuet on the sudden death of Henrietta of Or- 
leans. He had before him a subject incomparably 
more deep in interest, more fertile in great and 
touching associations; he had to describe not the 
false sorrows of courtiers, not the shriek of sudden 
surprise that echoed by night in the halls of Ver- 
seilles, not the apochryphal penitence of one so 
tainted by the world’s intercourse, but the manly 
grief of an entire nation in the withering of those 
visions of hope which wait on the untried youth of 
Royalty, in its sympathy with grandeur annihilated, 


tomb. Nor did he sink beneath this subject, except 
as compared with Bossuet. ‘The sermon to which 
my allusion will be understood, is by many esteemed 
the finest effort of this preacher: but if read to- 
gether with that of its prototype, it will be laid 
aside, as almost feeble and unimpressive.” 


The allusion is evidently to Robert Hall’s ser- 
mon on the death of the Princess Charlotte. Hav- 
ing read this, I could hardly credit its inferiority to 
what Mr. Hallam styles its prototype, which I had 
not then seen. But my former curiosity to read 
these celebrated funeral discourses was stimulated 
by this extravagant eulogy of soableacritic. Ac- 
cordingly, I seized the earliest opportunity which 
offered, of procuring these most splendid specimens 
of French eloquence. I cannot say that I was dis- 
appointed in them ; for they are certainly produc- 
tions of rare genius, full of noble sentiments, stri- 
king thoughts, expressed in glowing and sublime 
language. So much was I impressed with this, 
that I was much inclined to translate two or three 
of the most celebrated “ oraisons” for the columns 
of the Messenger, if the editor would have admit- 
ted any thing of that description. 


But with all my admiration for Bossuet, I could 
not discover his vast superiority to Hall. It may 
be my want of taste, or insufficient knowledge of 
the French language; but certain it is, that no com- 
parison which I have instituted can make me regard 
“‘as feeble and unimpressive” one of the finest pro- 
ductions of a man, who, among the English writers 
with whom I am acquainted, stands decidedly first, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. 


Being thus compelled to differ with so eminent a 
critic as Mr. Hallam, I have thought that a compa- 
rison between the two productions in question might 
not prove entirely uninteresting to your readers. 

Funeral discourses may have two objects, either 
combined or separate, one a tribute to the merits of 
the dead, the other the moral improvement of the 
survivors. The former was the prominent design 
of those funeral eulogies, which were delivered 
among the Greeks, Romans and other Pagan na- 
tions. The latter ought to be, although uofortu- 
nately it is not always the main purpose of Chris- 
tian funeral sermons. The tribute of admiration 
which is paid to the memory of those who have 
enlightened mankind by genius, relieved their wants 
by benevolence, or defended the just cause by valor, 
generous and useful as may be the impulse which 
leads us to pay that tribute, is certainly a matter of 
insignificance, when compared with the religious 
impressions which pious eloquence may make on 
hearts softened in the furnace of affliction, and 
which may remain indelible throughout eternity. 
The difference is as wide as that between the span 
of the present life, and that life beyond the grave 





with beauty and innocence precipitated into the 





which is “unmeasured by the flight of years,” 
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The eloquence which is mainly directed to this|depart from their fundamental principles; when 


latter object, acquires a solemn earnestness and 
moral sublimity, which no eulogy of earthly great- 
ness can ever attain. 

In this respect it may be safely asserted, that 
Bossuet falls below Hall, by directing more atten- 
tion to an elaborate panegyric on the departed, and 
less to the eternal interests of the survivors. I, of 
course, do not mean to affirm that Bossuet has left 
practical improvement of the occasion entirely out 
of view. On the contrary, it must be admitted, 
that he has many just and striking reflections, many 
sublime ideas on eternity, some of which Hall may 
have borrowed. But I affirm thata far larger por- 
tion of his discourse is devoted to praise of the 
dead and flattery of the living, than Hall has given 
to his justly deserved eulogium of the Princess 
Charlotte, and expressions of condolence with her 
family. This difference is not only real and appa- 
rent, but the reasons fur it are obvious. 

It has been justly said by Macaulay in one of 
his unrivalled essays, (I quote not his words, bat 
ideas,) that men of the highest genius, while they 
lea’ e their impress on the age in which they live, 
never fail to receive a reciprocal impress from it. 
They are the mountain-tops which are illuminated 
some minutes earlier than the vallies by that light 
which is soon equally diffused over hill and dale. 
This remark is true only of those who, possessing 
the highest powers, devote them to great intellec- 
tual and moral reforms. But Bossuet, with his con- 
fessedly great abilities, had neither the inclination 
nor power to mark out a new path for himself. 
Despite his genius and piety, for I mean not to 
question his possession of the latter, Bossuet was 
a monarchist, a Catholic and a courtier. He is 
said to have written the ablest defence of Catholic 
principles extant, a defence, however, it is asserted, 
made good if at all by abandoning some of the most 
untenable positions of Catholicism. 

If he did not advise Louis to that most execrable 
measure, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he 
certainly did not dissuade him from a step so atro- 
cious and unwise. By these statements I do not 
mean to insinuate that the entertainment of Catho- 
lie opinions precludes a man from being very elo- 
quent and very pious, but merely to show that 
Bossuet was not exempt from the frailties and pre- 
judices of his age, growing out of Catholic bigotry 
and intolerance. Asa Catholic, I maintain that he 
was more prone to exaggerate the alleged excel- 
lencies of human character. Protestants believe 
that man can not do enough to save himself; Catho- 
lics that he can do more, and that he can spare 
from his treasury of good works alms, as it were, 
for his poorer neighbors. It is natural, therefore, 
that Catholics, when they mean to eulogize, should 
claim a higher degree of excellence for the objects 
of their praise than Protestants believe attainable. 
When Protestants exalt any one to perfection, they 








Catholics do it, they only come up to their princi- 
ples. Hence we can perceive, why Bossuet, with 
his religious opinions, which he knew to be those of 
the court, in whose presence he was speaking, 
should have attached far two mach religious impor- 
tance to what Mr. Hallam has termed the “ Apoc- 
ryphal penitence of one so tainted by the world’s 
intercourse.” Hall was led into this fault neither 
by his own opinions, nor by the temptations of his 
situation. He knew that neither penance, nor alms, 
nor other good deeds could smooth the path of even 
royalty to heaven. He neither feared nor hoped 
any thing from the court. While, therefore, he 
did ample justice to the virtues of the lamented 
Princess, he had no motive to exaggerate them, ex- 
cept that which would have influenced every gen- 
erous and feeling heart under the same circum- 
stances. 

Bossuet was a courtier and an advocate of divine 
right, in an age distinguished for servility and adula- 
tion. Ido not suspect him of a temper so base as 
would have made him pander to his master’s worst 
passions. But flattery is an infection, which even the 
noblest and purest natures can not avoid in the atmos- 
phere of a court. No man can read Bossuet’s dis- 
course on the death of Henrietta of Orleans, without 
perceiving that he is deeply tainted. Hall lived in 
an age and under circumstances widely different. In 
his time, servility was not the order of the day in 
England, and even if it had been at court, he was 
in no situation to make him servile. He was nei- 
ther tutor of the king’s son, nor promoted by the 
king’s bounty. He belonged to a sect which had 
ever denied the right of government to interfere 
with religion, and which had the glory of first pro- 
claiming and acting upon those principles of uni- 
versal toleration which the great Locke set forth so 
admirably forty years after in his unanswerable 
letters. It is true that Hall had won the admira- 
tion of the younger Pitt, who pronounced a pas- 
sage in one of his sermons before a body of volun- 
teer soldiers, “ equal to any thing either in ancient 
or modern eloquence.” But he owed this high 
praise to the real splendor of his genius, and the 
exalted sentiments of patriotism which the passage 
contained, and not to any effort which he had ever 
made to conciliate power. It was known that he 
had advocated liberal sentiment in politics with all 
his characteristic acuteness, perspicuity and power 
of language. He had, therefore, nothing to fear or 
hope from the court, but was left free to make a 
proper use of the occasion, by paying a sponta- 
neous tribute to the memory of the dead, and fixing 
the minds and hearts of the living on the frail nature 
of the brightest hopes of earthly happiness and 
grandeur. Supposing their genius to have been 


equal, the circumstances mentioned would have 
given the Englishman a decided advantage. 
There is another point too in which, and it is 
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great praise, Hall, in my opinion, manifests a deci- 
ded superiority over Bossuet. Jt isin the power of 
generalization, of connecting expansive and noble 
sentiments with particular ideas and facts. On no 
occasion can this faculty be more usefully and im- 
pressively displayed, than in the composition of such 
discourses. The death of one individual seems a 
matter of comparative insignificance to those who 
see many daily falling around them. But it is 
when the preacher carries our minds from the 
individual instance to the universal law, when 
he points to the universal necessity of a prepara- 
tion for eternity, and the general neglect of that 
preparation that our minds are impressed with 
the solemn importance of the scene at which we 
are present. In pointing out the mysterious con- 
tradictions of the human mind on this solemn sub- 
ject, Robert Hall displays a clearness, originality 
and mighty grasp of intellect, and a chaste, yet sub- 
lime eloquence, which none has ever surpassed. 
Bossuet indeed does not want eloquent and solemn 
reflections suggested by the melancholy event which 
had occurred. But those reflections have the air 
of being brought forward more for rhetorical dis- 
play than for their own sake. Hall clothes the vast 
conceptions of his great mind in diction, which no 
less a man than Dugald Stewart has pronounced 
“the perfection of the English language.” But 
there is no effort at mere effect ; his heart, as well 
as his head and imagination, seems to be interested 
in the solemn truths which he is uttering, and press- 
ing home upon his auditory. 

Bossuet’s imagination was capable of the highest 
flights; his understanding grasped the miglitiest 
ideas; his diction was magnificent, worthy of the 
second Augustan age in which he lived. But he 
has the faults of all ages like the Augustan. His 
eagle pinions were trammelled by the necessity of 
pleasing men; the pure emanations of his genius 
were corrupted by the foul atmosphere which he 
breathed. Hall’s powers were cramped by no such 
necessity, arising either from his own situation, or 
the habits of the age in which helived. Accord- 
ingly we find combined with the elegance of an 
accomplished scholar and the eloquence of a real 
orator, the earnestness of a preacher who felt his 
responsibility, not to the Grand Monarque, but to 
the King of Kings. While we have endeavored 
to show why Hall devoted so much less of his dis- 
course to mere praise, we maintain that the passages 
in which he speaks of the Princess Charlotte, prove 
him equal, if not saperior in the department of eulo- 
gy. According to universal admission, there was 
no occasion in his subject to cover vices with that 
varnish which genius so often spreads over them. 
She who was so warmly praised by Bossuet from 
the sacred desk, was one who but a short time be- 
fore had been used by Lewis to make the licen- 
tious passions of her own brother, Charles II, the 
instrument of his disgrace. By giving him a 








French mistress, she had aided in inducing him to 
make a treaty disgraceful to himself and dangerous 
to his country, a treaty by which the King of Eng- 
land became the pensioner of France. ‘There was 
nothing like this in Charlotte to palliate or conceal. 
Hall spoke the sentiment of the English nation, 
concerning its lamented favorite, and in language 
which few, if any other Englishmen could have 
spoken thein. Bossuet has certainly elevated his 
subject by his eloquence, but he has, at the same 
time, lowered himself. Few men occupying his 
position would have shown more independence. 
But the palm must certainly be given to the man 
of equal genius, whose independence was untram- 
melled. 

Having pointed out what seem to me the advan- 
tages of the Englishman, I will, by aselection and 
comparison of passages, enable the reader to judge 
how far those advantages have been availing. 

If we look for evidences of an adulatory spirit, 
we shall find them thickly scattered in Bossuet. 

Let us see what he says of the Dutchess’ birth. 


“ Every thing, which not only birth and fortune, 
but qualities of mind greater than either can con- 
tribute towards the elevation of a Princess, is found 
united and then annihilated in ours. In whatever 
direction I follow the traces of her illustrious ori- 
gin, I discover nothing but kings, and am every 
where dazzled by the brilliancy of the most august 
crowns. I see the house of France, beyond com- 
parison the greatest in the universe, and to which 
the most powerful houses can yield without envy, 
since they are contented to derive their glory from 
that source: I see the kings of Scotland, the kings 
of England, who have reigned for so many ages 
over one of the most warlike nations of the uni- 
verse, still more by their courage than by the au- 
thority of their sceptre. But this Princess, born 
upon the throne, had a mind and heart higher than 
her birth.” 


Is this the language of a preacher intending to 
impress us with the instability of human affairs, or 
of a courtier eager to flatter the ancestral pride 
of the royal family, in whose presence he was 
speaking. 

Again he thus speaks of Henrietta’s visit to Eng- 
land, one of the principal objects of which was, as 
has been mentioned, to seduce her brother Charles 
into a betrayal of her native country and his own 
kingdom, by becoming the pensioned viceroy of 
France. The means which she employed were 
worthy of the end. Knowing the licentious spirit 
of Charles, by the direction of Louis, equally licen- 
tious, but spoken of in terms approaching idolatry 
by Bossuet, she takes in her train a beautiful lady, 
whose charms she knew would fascinate the Eng- 
lish monarch. The base king caught at the bait, 
created this French mistress Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, installed her as his favorite for life, and 
accepted the dishonorable conditions which were 
offered him. Yet we find Bossuet, doubtless, with 
the full knowledge of all these facts, as indeed he 
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pretty clearly intimates, speaking thus of that 
journey. 


“ Think not that [ intend to speak of the voyage 
to England in the style of one who would rashly 
pry into Stale secrets, or to imitate those specu- 
Jative politicians who arrange the counsels of kings 
according to their own ideas, and compose the an- 
nals of their age without any real information on 
the subject. I will not speak of this glorious voy- 
uge except to say that during her stay, she was 
admired more than ever. They never spoke, but 
with transport of the kindness of this Princess, 
which spite of the division too common in courts, 
at once gained her all hearts. They were never 
satisfied with praising her incredible dexterity in 
managing the most delicate affairs, in removing 
that concealed distrust which often holds them in 
suspense, and in terminating all differences in a 
manner which conciliated the most opposite inter- 
est. But who can think without tears of those 
marks of esteem and tenderness given to her by 
her brother? This great king, more sensible to 
the claims of merit than even those of blood, was 
never weary of admiring the excellent qualities of 
Madam.” ‘ 


This of a king whose reign has been thus no less 
truly than eloquently described by Macaulay. 


“Then came those days never to be recalled 
without a blush—the days of servitude without loy- 
alty, and sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents 
and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and 
narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the 
bigot, and the slave. The king cringed to his rival, 
that he might trample on his people, sunk into a 
viceroy of France, and pocketed with complacent 
infamy her degrading insult, and her still more de- 
grading gold. The caresses of harlots, and the 
jests of buffoons, regulated the measures of a gov- 
ernment, which had just ability enough to deceive, 
and just religion enough to persecute. The prin- 
ciples of liberty were the scoff of every grinning 
courtier, and the Anathema Maranatha of every 
fawning dean. In every high place, worship was 
paid to Charles and James—Belial and Moloch: 
and England propitiated those obscene and cruel 
idols with the blood of her best and bravest chil- 
dren. Crime succeeded to crime and disgrace to 
disgrace, till the race, accursed of God and man, 
was a second time driven forth, to wander on the 
face of the earth, and to be a by-word and shaking 
of the head to the nations.” 


If we turn now to a corresponding passage of 
Hall, we shall see nothing but such praise of his 
country, as became every patriot, a just tribute to 
the merit of a Princess universally respected, as 
well as admired, and sympathy, not flattery for her 
father, George the Fourth, who was too much like 
Charles the Second, to be praised by the upright 
and independent Englishman. 


“Tt is no imputation on the Princess to suppose 
that in her early dawn, with the ‘‘ dew of her youth” 
so fresh upon her, she anticipated a long series of 
years, and expected to be led through successive 
scenes of enchantment, rising above each other in 





fascination and beauty. It is natural to suppose 


vot. XI—62 


that she identified herself with this great nation 
which she was born to govern; and that while she 
contemplated its preéminent lustre in arts and arms, 
its arms encircling the globe, its colonies diffused 
through both hemispheres, and the beneficial effect 
of its institutions extending to the whole earth ; she 
considered them as so many component parts of her 
grandeur. Her heart, we may well conceive, would 
often be ruffled with emotions of trembling ecstasy, 
when she reflected that it was her province to live 
entirely for others, to compose the felicity of a 
great people, to move in a sphere which would af- 
ford scope for the exercise of philanthropy the most 
enlarged, of wisdom the most enlightened ; and that 
while others are doomed to pass through the world 
in obscurity, she was to supply the materials of 
history, and to impart that impulse to society, which 
was to decide the destiny of future generations. 
Fired with the ambition of equalling or even sur- 
passing the most distinguished of her predecessors, 
she probably did not despair of reviving the remem- 
brance of the brightest parts of their story, and of 
once more attaching the epoch of British glory to 
the annals of a female reign. It is needless to add 
that the nation went with her and even outstripped 
her in these delightful anticipations. We fondly 
hoped, that a life so inestimable would be protracted 
to a distant period, and that after diffusing the bless- 
ings of a just and enlightened administration, and 
being surrounded by a numerous progeny, she would 
gradually, in a good old age, sink under the horizon, 
amidst the embraces of her family, and the bene- 
dictions of her country. But alas! these delightful 
visions have fled, and what do we behold in their 
room, but the funeral pall and shroud, a palace in 
mourning, a nation in tears, and the shadow of death, 
settled over both like a cloud! O the unspeakable 
vanity of human hopes! the incurable blindness 
of man to futurity! ever doomed to grasp at sha- 
dows, to seize with avidity what turns to dust and 
ashes in his hand, ‘ to sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind.’ 

** How must the heart of the royal parent be torn 
with anguish on this occasion; deprived of a daugh- 
ter, who combined every quality suited to engage 
his affection, and elevate his hopes; an only child, 
the heir of his throne; and doomed apparently to 
behold the sceptre pass from his posterity into other 
hands; his sorrow must be such as words are inad- 
equate to portray.” 


Here is sympathy such as the worst may claim, 
but not a word abont the greatness of the Prince 
Regent, or his peculiar sensibility to merit. 

In another passage he speaks of the reigning 
monarch in another strain. 


“ Whilst we were engaged in the fearful strug- 
gle which has been at length so successfully termi- 
nated, it pleased the great ruler of nations to visit 
our aged, beloved and revered monarch, with one 
of the most dreadful calamities incident to human 
nature; the pressure of which still continues, we 
fear, with unabated severity. While we are so 
deeply moved at the awful spectacle of majesty la- 
boring under a permanent and hopeless eclipse, we 
are consoled with the reflection that he walked in 
the light, while he pussessed the light ; that as long 
as the exercise of reason was continued, he com- 
muned with eternal truth ; and that from the shades 
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which now envelope him, he will, at no distant pe- 
riod, emerge into the brightness of celestial vision.” 


Contrast this respectful and tender language, 
which so well became a Christian minister, with 
that of Bossuet concerning Louis, who, in spite of 
his showy qualities, deserved to be branded as a 
debauchee and tyrant, and soon afterwards showed 
his judgment by revoking the edict by which his 
wise ancestor, Henry, extended toleration to his 
Protestant subjects, and banished 500,000 of her 
best citizens from the soil of France. Of him 
Bossuet says : 


“But why enlarge on a matter, (he had been 
speaking of the talents of the Duchess of Orleans,) 
in regard to which I can express every thing in 
one word. The king, whose judgment is always a 
sure rule, esteemed the capacity of this Princess, 
and by his esteem above all our eulogies has put it.” 


Let us now examine some passages in both, 
which are similar in subject and conception, but in 
which we can find no evidence of servile imitation 
in the modern speaker. 

Bossuet thus describes the death of Henrietta : 


“© disastrous, O dreadful night, in which was 
heard like a clap of thunder the astounding intelli- 
gence: Madam is dying, Madam is dead! Which 
of us did not feel struck by this blow, as if some 
tragic accident had desolated his own family? At 
the first ramor of so unexpected a misfortune crowds 
hasten from all directions to St. Cloud: they find 
every thing alarmed except the heart of this Prin- 
cess: every where are heard cries: every where 
are seen grief, despair and the image of death. 
The king, the queen, Monsieur, the whole court, all 
the people, all are overwhelmed, all are in despair : 
and it seems to me that I see the accomplishment 
of that expression of the prophet—* The king shall 
mourn, and the Prince shall be clothed with deso- 
lation, and the hands of the people of the land shall 
be troubled.’ ” 


The corresponding passage in Hall is certainly 
like this, but in my opinion, far superior. 


“How different the example of mortality pre- 
sented on the present occasion ! Without the slight- 
est warning, without the opportunity of a moment's 
immediate preparation, in the midst of the deepest 
tranquillity, at midnight, a voice was heard in the 
palace, not of singing men and women, not of rev- 
elry and mirth, but the cry, ‘behold the bride- 
groom cometh.’ The mother, in the bloom of youth, 
spared just long enough to hear the tidings of her 
infant’s death, almost immediately, as if summoned 
by his spirit, follows him into eternity. ‘It is a 
night much to be remembered.’ Who foretold 
this event, who conjectured it, who detected at a 
distance the faintest presage of its approach, which, 
when it arrived. mocked the efforts of human skill, 
as much by their incapacity to prevent, as their 
inability to foresee itt Unmoved by the tears of 
conjugal affection, unawed by the presence of gran- 
deur, and the prerogatives of power, inexorable 
death hastened tu execute his stern commission, 
leaving nothing to royalty itself but to retire and 
weep. ‘Who can fail to discern on this awful oc- 





casion, the hand of him who bringeth princes to 
nothing, who maketh the judges of the earth as 
vanity; who says, they shall not be planted ; yea, 
they shall not be sown; yea, their stock shall not 
take root in the earth; and he shall blow upon them, 
and they shall wither, and the whirlwind shall take 


them away as stubble.” 


On political topics, Bossuet certainly displays a 
comprehensive grasp of intellect, and a lofty power 
of deseription marred only by his spirit of adula- 
tion ; but the following passage shows that Hall can 
speak on this subject in a strain as lofty as his pre- 
decessor. 


‘“‘ Preserved amidst the wreck of nations, and the 
hurricane of revolution, which swept for twenty 
years over the face of Europe, with ruin and deso- 
lation in its train, we have not only been permitted 
to retain our soil unviolated, and our independence 
unimpaired ; but have come forth from a contest of 
unparalleled difficulty and extent, with a more 
splendid reputation, and in a more commanding at- 
titude, than we possessed at any former period. Our 
successes, both by sea and land, have been so bril- 
liant and decisive, that it is not easy to determine 
whether we have acquired most glory as a military 
or maritime power; while our achievements on 
both elements have been such as to distance all 
competition.” 


Let us now see what spiritual improvement each 
makes of the occasion on which he is speaking. 

This, from Bossuet, is undoubtedly eloquence of 
the highest order. 


* But do I tell the truth? is man whom God 
created in his own image nothing but a shadow t 
is that which Jesus Christ came from Heaven to 
earth to seek, which he thought he could purchase 
with his own blood without abasement, a mere 
nothing? Let us confess vur error; without doubt 
this sad spectacle of human vanity deceived us; 
and the sudden frustration of public hope by the 
death of this Princess, carried us too far. Man 
must not be permitted to despise himself entirely, 
for fear that believing with the impious, that our 
life is nothing but a game of chance, he should, 
unregulated and unrestrained, yield to the impulse 
of his blind desires. It is for this reason that the 
preacher, after having commenced his divine work 
by the words which I have read, after having filled 
all its pages with contempt for human affairs, ehoo- 
ses at last to show man something more solid, and 
concludes his whole discourse by saying to him,— 

“ «Fear God and keep his commandments: for 
this is the whole duty of man. 

“* For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil,’ 

“ Thus every thing is vain in man, if we regard 
that which he gives to the world; but on the con- 
trary every thing is important, if we consider what 
he gives to God. Again every thing is vain in 
man, if we regard the course of his mortal life ; 
but every thing is precious, every thing is impor- 
tant, if we contemplate the goal to which he is 
tending, the account which he must render. Let 
us then, in sight of this altar, and this tomb, medi- 
tate on the first and the last words of the prophet, 
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the former of which show the nothingness of man, 
and the latter establish his greatness.” 


In the following passage of Hall we find the 
same train of ideas, but with the peculiarity of true 
genius, assimilated and made his own. 


“ The vanity which adheres to the world in every 
form, when its pleasures and occupations are re- 
garded as ultimate objects, is at once corrected 
when they are viewed in connection with a bound- 
less eternity ; and whatever may be their intrinsic 
value, they rise into dignity and importance when 
considered as the seed of a future harvest, as the 
path which, however obscure, leads to honor and 
immortality, as the province of labor allotted us, 
in order to ‘ work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling.’ Nothing is little which is related to 
such a system ; nothing vain or frivolous which has 
the remotest influence on such prospects. Con- 
sidered as a state of probation, our present condi- 
tion loses all its inherent meanness; it derives a 
moral grandeur even from the shortness of its du- 
ration, when viewed as a contest for an immortal 
crown, in which the candidates are exhibited on a 
theatre, a spectacle to beings of the highest order, 
who conscious of the tremendous importance of the 
issue, of the magnifude of the interest at stake, 
survey the combatants from on high, with beneve- 
lent and trembling solicitude.” 


Again we have this passage of most surpassing 
eloquence. 


“The nation has certainly not been wanting in 
the proper expression of its poignant regret at the 
sudden removal of this lamented Princess, nor of 
their sympathy with the royal family deprived by 
this visitation of its brightest ornament. Sorrow 
is painted in every countenance, the pursuits of busi- 
ness and of pleasure have been suspended, and the 
kingdom is covered with the signals of distress. 
But what, my brethren, if it be lawful to indulge 
such a thonght, what would be the funeral obse- 
quies of a lost soul? Where shall we find the 
tears fit to be wept at such a spectacle; or could 
we realize the calamity, in all its extent, what tokens 
of commiseration and concern would be deemed 
equal to the occasion? Would it suffice for the 
sun to veil its light, and the moon her brightness ; 
to cover the ocean with sackcloth; or were the 
whole fabric of nature to become animated and 
vocal, would it be possible for her to utter a groan 
too deep, or a cry too piercing, to express the mag- 
nitude and extent of such a catastrophe.” 


There is another portion of Hall’s discourse, in 
which he states and explains the great enigma, that 
man, so provident in all things else, is often so ex- 
ceedingly improvident in regard tv his immortal 
interests. 

But I forbear and will only give the concluding 
paragraph of each discourse. 

Bossuet ends his discourse thus : 


“* Begin to day to despise the favors of the world ; 
and every time that you are in these august places, 


in these proud palaces to which Madam gave a 
brilliancy which your eyes still look for, every time 


glory which you admired formed her peril in this 
life, and that in the other sie has become the sub- 
ject of a rigorous examination, in which nothing 
can cheer her but that sincere resignation which 
she felt to the orders of God, and the holy humili- 


ations of penitence.”* 


Hall thus: 


“We presume there are none who can survey 
this signal interposition of Providence with indif- 
ference, or refrain from ‘ laying it to heart.’ No, 
illustrious Princess, it will be long ere the name of 
Charlotte Augusta is mentioned by Britons without 
tears ; remote posterity also, which shall peruse thy 
melancholy story, will ‘lay it to heart,’ and will 
be tempted to ask, why no milder expedient could 
suffice to correct our levity and make us mindful 
of our latter end; while they look back with tender 
pity on the amiable victim, who seems to have been 
destined by the inserutable wisdom of Providence 
to warn and edify that people by her death, which 
she was not permitted, to the extent of her ambi- 
tion, to benefit by her life. 

“Should her lamented and untimely end be the 
means of giving that impulse to the public mind, 
which shall turn us to righteousness, the benefit 
she will have conferred upon her country in both 
worlds, will more than equal the glories of the most 
extended and prosperous reign.” 


I have trespassed too long on your patience al- 
ready, and I fear have given but a poor idea of 
Bossuet, for who can translate eloquence? But I 
shall be satisfied if I shall succeed in turning the at- 
tention of your readers to compositions which con- 
tain so much to gratify the taste, to enlighten the 


understanding, and improve the heart. 
G. E. D. 


*] am not sure that penitence, the original word, should 
not be translated penance uecording to the Roman Catholic 
notion. 





LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


IV. 
STARS OF GLORY. 


Stars that have gone out in glorv, 
Spirits of the olden age, 

Living ever in the story 
Of the poet and the sage. 

Are they not by heaven anointed 
Demonstrations unto man, 

How great things may be appointed 
To the issues of a span ? 

How vast deeds, the heart achieving, 
In the space of three-score years, 

Pleiad-like, may pass, receiving 
Place above terrestrial spheres * 





that looking at this great place which she filled so 
well, you feel that she is wanting, reflect that the 





Place, from whence celestial beaming 
Breaks upon these lower orbs, 
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Which, as in the hours of dreaming, 
The sad soul of man absorbs; 
Feeling that the light descending 
Is a benison of love, 
Springing from a heart befriending, 
Falling dew-like from above. 
As a flower, faint, parched and fading, 
Smiles beneath the vernal shower, 
So new strength, the soul pervading, 
Hails the spirit light of power. 
As a beacon, guiding havenward, 
Warning from a rocky coast ; 
So above us ever heavenward, 
Point the glory crowned host. 
Is thy path a path of sorrow ? 
Dash not down life's crimson cup; 
Strength from stars of glory borrow,— 


Though ’twere wormwood, drink it up. 


They full oft, with hearts grief-broken, 
Wept o’er ills they dared defy, 
Till the word of life was spoken, 
Ere they joined the lights on high. 
Art despised by the scorning 
Sons of arrogance and pride? 
Stars the brightest, heaven adorning, 
Thus have lived, thus too have died. 
Feel ye oft a loathing springing 
For the bonds of fleshy birth ! 
Stars above, in glory singing, 
Whisper—* Perish they with earth.” 
Art thou friendless and a stranger ? 
He to whom all others bend, 
Lay in Bethlehem’s rude manger, 
Few to bless, none to defend. 
But a star from heaven was bending 
On his couch a look of love ; 
And a myriad host descending, 
Brought glad tidings from above. 
So there are above us ever 
Purer friends than earth can give ; 
Change they not, desert they never, 
Much forbear, still more forgive. 
Stars that shine to cheer and guide us, 
They have done what we may do; 
And no earthly ills betide us, 
That they have not tasted too. 
Courage then ;—for him that faileth, 
Better had he ne’er been born! 
Where the recreant spirit waileth, 
Reaps he ages, rife with scorn; 
But to him who worthy proveth, 
Heaven lends seraphic wings ; 
Light-like through far years he moveth, 
Mid her robed and crowned Kings. 
A bright star gone out in glory, 
Shall be every faithful soul ; 
Unborn spirits read his story— 
Courage take and win the goal. 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE BACHELOR. 


A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was in the month of March, near the close of 
a wild, stormy day, during the greater part of which 
a cold rain had fallen, mingled with sleet, and 
blown about in every direction by a keen, nipping 
wind. The sun went down, “the bright track of 
his fiery car” obscured by a heavy pile of dull, 
sullen clouds, which hung in a lowering mass over 
one of our principal cities, in which are placed the 
opening scenes of this desultory tale. The gas- 
lights shone upon streaming streets, gutters flar- 
ing with water and half-melted ice, and upon the 
faces of the drenched and shivering passengers, 
who were hurrying over the pavements. 

At this inclement hour, Mr. Paul Lefevre, a 
thriving practitioner of the law, sat cozily before 
the blazing fire in the snug dining-room of his pri- 
vate residence in street. 

Mr. Lefevre was a prosperous gentleman, in the 
jocund prime of his days, and he could well afford 
to collect around him all the means and appliances 
of comfort, and nothing prevented him fromm tasting 
the pleasures of life with as keen a relish as most 
mortals possess. 

Mr. Lefevre, then, sat in his cushioned chair, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown embroidered with gold 
and silver figures, in a style rather too gurgeous 
for correct taste, with a pair of worked slippers on 
his feet, and a cigar in his mouth. A decanter of 
wine stood at a convenient distance on his right 
hand; several letters, newspapers, olive dishes, &c., 
littered the table; while the cheery fire threw a 
bright light on the splendid picture-frames and the 
polished furniture, and lit up the room with a warm, 
rosy glow. Paul Lefevre basked languidly in the 
warm light, gently puffing the Havanna cigar, 
which mingled its fragrant odor with the rich 
aroma of the wine. Nothing could be in more 
comfortable contrast to the wet, dreary scene with- 
out, than the warmth and light of this pleasant 
apartment. Its occupant, as we have stated, was 
engaged very successfully in the practice of the 
law; and most conveniently did its profits swell 
the steady income arising from the rents of seve- 
tal houses, which had been devised to him by an 
aged relation of seventy years complete. That 
he was a bachelor the reader has inferred, from the 
easy and comfortable manner in which he was situ- 
ated. That he continued to be a bachelor had 
been a source of surprise to many of his male 
friends, who were well acquainted with his fervent 








admiration of beauty, and it had been no less sur- 
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prising, and in some degree mortifying, to several 
of his female acquaintances, who knew the upright 
honesty of his character, and the domestic fond- 
ness of his disposition, but who were, of course, 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the thriving state of 
his affairs. ‘To Paul Lefevre, nature had given a 
keen susceptibility to the grand and beautiful, and 
its pervading influence threw a tinge of romance 
over his mind, otherwise rather hard and subtle. 
In early life he had been indulged in every whim 
or caprice the lively imagination of childhood 
could suggest, and the pursuits of his manhood had 
offered no serious obstacles to the gratification of 
his wishes. Hence, in the ordinary walks of life 
he did not show that deference and attention to the 
wishes or opinions of others, which is paid by 
more observing persons. This fact had gained 
him a reputation for selfishness, a reproachful 
quality, from which his bon hommie and kindliness 
of disposition really exempted him. He possessed 
a freshness of feeling, and a generosity of heart, 
which had been neither deadened nor impaired by 
rough contact with the stern and hardened scenes 
of the world. His mind was impetuous, but for- 
cible ; and, perhaps, the most defective quality in 
his character, was a want of that steadiness of 
purpose, which so often leads the even ordinary 
men to the topmost round in the ladder of prefer- 
ment, and without which the most richly gifted 
very frequently linger at the bottom. 

Contrary to his asual habits, Paul Lefevre had 
accompanied a party of friends to a grand bal cos- 
tumé, given a few evenings before, by a fashionable 
lady ; and among the showy, grotesque, and ridicu- 
lous figures, which moved about the brilliant rooms, 
his attention and admiration had been fixed by the 
rich dress and exquisite beauty of a young lady 
who wore the costume of the times of Charles 
VI. of France. She was tall and elegantly form- 
ed, with a style of motion quiet, yet strikingly 
graceful, and she wore the peculiar horned cap, of 
the period for which she was dressed, with a be- 
witching grace. Her face, which was moulded in 
the oval shape, was fair almost to paleness, yet 
the ruddy color of the lips dispelled the idea, that 
ill health had given the pearly hue to that beautiful 
complexion. The insipidity which often belongs 
to this style of beauty, was removed by the change- 
ful brilliancy of her dark eyes, which sometimes 
sparkled with animation, and were then half closed, 
as if in the dreamy voluptaousness of love. 

This brilliant figare absorbed the attention of 
Paul Lefevre, but the natural timidity of his man- 
ner prevented him from penetrating the crowd of 
Knights, Greek miastrels, Jews, Troubadours, &c., 
which encircled her in amusing confusion. So he 
contented himself with lingering about in distant 
observation of such unusual loveliness. 


of Mrs. Henry, a lady with whose friendship he 
had long been honored, and who resided in a vil- 
lage not very distant. This lady had come in on 
a casual visit, and to his great disappointment Mr. 
Lefevre was told that she and her niece had left 
the city for an uncertain time. He resolved to 
pay them a visit immediately on their return. 
Whilst he was pleasantly engaged with his wine 
and cigar, as we have before described, a servant 
entered the room and handed him a note. He 
broke the seal and glanced over the contents. It 
was from a gentleman who seni an excuse for not 
being able to attend to certain business on the next 
day, as his time would-be occupied by the affairs 
of one of his wealthy female clients, Mrs. Henry, 
who, he added, had arrived in town that morning. 
Paul Lefevre was delighted at the intelligence, and 
with characteristic impetuosity he ordered the ser- 
vant to take lights to his dressing-room, and to have 
a cab at the door in a few minutes. In a short 
time he re-appeared, dressed, evidently for effect, 
in a black coat and pantaloons of the most success- 
ful cut. A white vest gave an air of gay variety 
to the sable hue of the suit. He walked to the 
mirror, examined the flattering image it presented, 
with decided satisfaction—fortified himself with 
a bumper of the particular port, and throwing his 
cloak around him, achieved successfully the diffi- 
cult feat of getting into a cab when the wind is 
high and the horses restive. He was whirled in 
a few minutes to the place of his destination. He 
learned that the ladies were “ at home,” and giv- 
ing his name to the servant, he was immediately 
shown into a drawing-room, where sat Mrs. Henry 
and her charming niece. 

“Ah, Mr. Lefevre, a pleasant surprise this in- 
clement evening,” said Mrs. Henry. “Give me 
leave to introduce you to my niece, Miss Sefton.” 

Paul Lefevre bowed profoundly and said, ** You, 
need not be surprised to see me on any occasion, — 
when you remember the solitude of my home and 
the attractions of yours.” 

Mr. Lefevre, though a bashful man, wasas bold as 
Brummell, in the presence of a few ladies, and often 
said that he could converse at perfect ease, with 
the most accomplished woman, if not in company. 
It was only when collected in large assemblies, and 
‘dressed out in all their finery” that ladies became 
the tremendous objects which froze and petrified 
his courage and made him “ an idiot and a trem- 
bler,” like Poor Marlow, in Goldsmith’s famous 
comedy. He was, therefore, entirely at ease and 
perfectly confident in the presence of two ladies, 
and fluently did he lead the conversation. 

A remark was made about an exhibition of paint- 
ings ; on that subject Mr. Lefevre was particularly 
strong. He criticised the works of Vernet, Dela- 
roache, Jules Crignet, and other eminent artists, 





On the next day he learned that Margaret Sef- 
ton, the fair object of his admiration, was the niece 





with as much severity, as if his tastes had been 
formed in the Louvre; discussed the condition of 
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modern art in Europe with great power, and, in 
fact, conducted himself in the most brilliant and 
captivating manner imaginable. 

He was slightly chagrined that the elder lady 
seemed more pleased with the fluent graces of his 
conversation, than her young companion, but the 
deportment of the latter towards him was most 
cordial and unrestrained. She had captivated him 
by the grace and beauty of her appearance on the 
former occasion, but now the kindliness and easy 
elegance of her manners made her more fascina- 
ting. 

Paul had rarely passed so pleasant an evening, 
and remaining until a late hour, he took a reluctant 
leave. He had been told by Mrs. Henry that she 
intended to leave town with her niece, in a short 
time, for Wotton, the village in which she resided, 
and with native hospitality, she had asked him to 
give them the pleasure of his company at any time 
he could command sufficient leisure. Mr. Lefevre 
gratefully accepted this obliging invitation, and re- 
turned home with the intention to arrange his busi- 
ness, that he might be enabled to leave the city in 
a short time. 


CHAPTER II. 


The village of Wotton is as goodly a sight as a 
lover of the picturesque would wish to look upon. 
The eminence on which it is situated declines 
gently until it merges into a meadow, green as an 
emerald, through which flows a stream, with its 
banks fringed by willows and beech trees; their 
boughs occasionally dipping in the sparkling waters, 
which are so clear and pellucid, that a boat gliding 
on the crystal surface, or fish swimming in the 
transparent currents, seem suspended in the air, 
while, atthe depth of many feet, the pebbly bottom 
may be distinctly seen. On the opposite side of 
this lovely stream, the valley is bounded by a range 
of lofty hills, rising abruptly from its level surface, 
and covered from the base with a vigorous growth 
of chesnut, birch and other trees of a hardy 
nature, around whose trunks and among whose 
branches, vines and creepers are thickly woven, 
or “‘ fantastically tangled.” ‘The soil is torn and 
gashed by the rivulets, which, when swollen by the 
accumulation of snow on the hill tops, rush down 
with great violence and in considerable volumes, 
while broken and jagged rocks, partially covered 
with sombre-colored mosses, increase the gloomy 
aspect of the scene. 

Crossing over these rugged hills and through the 
dark woods, a smiling landscape spreads out in 
quiet and lucent beauty towards the Eastern hori- 
zon, and extends in another direction to the river, 
which, having swept around the southern termina- 
tion of the hills, goes gaily on its course “like 
traveller singing on his way.” 

Just at this point, where the road from the vil- 


lage crosses a bridge, spanning the river with a 
graceful arch, are situated the mills which supply 
the village and its neighborhood. The superinten- 
dant of these establishments lives hard by, in a 
small but compact cottage, protected from the 
northern blasts by the bold acclivity, and shaded 
from the rays of summer by an oak of immense 
age and majestic beauty. 

This house was more abundantly and neatly fur- 
nished than many of higher pretensions, and in 
and around it was a serenity and a quiet, unpre- 
tending comfort, unusual and most attractive. The 
back of the house opened on a grassy paddock, 
soft beneath the tread as a carpet, and completely 
screened by honey-suckles and a flourishing grape 
vine, which threw their leaves in rich profusion 
over a trellis arbor, through the interstices of 
which was seen the clustering fruit of the grape 
hanging in tempting ripeness. 

The occupants of this place were the miller 
and his family, which consisted of his wife and a 
daughter, well suited for the inhabitant of so charm- 
ing a spot. The most skilful pen, or the most 
glowing pencil could scarcely do justice to the rare 
beauty of young Agnes Searle, with her ripe figure 
so well proportioned that you lost sight of its only 
defect, a want of height—the perfect moulding of 
her chin and mouth, and the luxuriant beauty of her 
black hair, glossy and clustering, like 


“ Those hanging locks 
Of young Apollo's.” 


Beautiful A gnes, what grace did you throw around 
the simple board, spread for the evening meal be- 
neath that fragrant arbor, in the dewy twilight of 
summer, and how much brightness did thy joy- 
ous beauty impart to the fireside of home, when 
the fire blazed brightly on the hearth, and the icy 
winds howled fiercely without. 

Mrs. Searle, the mother of this charming girl, 
was generous in her disposition, and possessed a 
strength of body and mind most applicable for the 
discharge of the laborious duties which belong to 
her class in life. Her husband bore a fair reputa- 
tion for honesty and uprightness, and except an 
addiction to those pleasures which are so shocking 
to Father Mathew, David Searle was a worthy 
and estimable person. 

The village had not much architectural beauty 
to boast of, yet when seen from the opposite side 
of the river, the white houses, large gardens and 
embowering trees, presented a fresh and pictu- 
resque appearance, while the general aspect of the 
place was indicative of a sound, thriving state of 
affairs. The most commodious private dwelling 
belonged to Mrs. Henry, and was situated about 
midway the declivity we have mentioned. It was 
remarkable for the elegance and solidity of its 





structure, and for the beautiful beech and elm trees, 
which reared their stately height above its roof, 
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and threw ‘a latitude of boughs” far and wide. 
The street on which it was built was the principal 
thoroughfare of the village. 

At the end of this street, was situated a large 
house, built in the old French style, of dark grey 
stone, with heavy windows and galonsies. This 
was the residence of quite an important personage, 
Mr. John Ripton, whose life and fortunes had 
known gayer and more prosperous times. He had 
formerly held a consulship in one of the Spanish 
cities, and by using to the best advantage the com- 
mercial facilities offered by the situation, had 
amassed a good estate. By a change in the Gov- 
ernment he lost his appointment, and on his return 
to his native city, the thirst for gain which, at the 
time, burnt in the minds of all classes, influenced 
his ambition. He embarked his property on the 
hazardous sea of speculation, and hy a succession 
of disasters, he was brought to the brink of ruin. 
Broken in health, and sickened by disappointment, 
Mr. Ripton retired to the village of Wotton, to live 
on a small estate he had inherited, with the hope 
that the quiet scenes and salubrious airs of the 
place might bring him health and repose. 

For several years he lived in calm seclusion, and 
his amiable disposition, pure manners and inexpen- 
sive habits, won the esteem and confidence of so- 
ciety. Circumstances had brought him into active 
life a short time before the period of which we 
speak, and disappointment had again met his efforts. 
The political condition of the country, requiring, 
in the opinion of those concerned, a representative 
in the national legislature of upright honesty, solid 
attainments, and practical understanding, at the 
earnest solicitation of his friends, Mr. Ripton ap- 
peared as a candidate for the popular suffrage. 

His only son on whose education, during his 
residence abroad, no attention or expense had 
been spared, had just returned from one of the col- 
leges of this country, (where he had been sent for 
the completion of his studies,) under no very favo- 
rable circumstances. Claude Ripton had but little 
of the determined energy, which in earlier life had 


dress to secure success. “To his free and inde- 
pendent fellow-citizens,” he spoke on several occa- 
sions, and his addresses were marked by a vigorous 
sense, sound judgment, and energetic eloquence, 
made doubly impressive by the graceful and ani- 
mated manner in which they were delivered. The 
newspapers on his side complimented his activity 
and ability in terms of the highest eulogy, and an- 
ticipated a brilliant triumph, while those of the 
opposite political opinion declared that his rhetori- 
cal declamation did not contain arguments worthy 
of refutation, and that their side would win the day 
without a struggle. The election came on, and 
the party to which the Riptons belonged received 
a sharp and decisive defeat, to the secret satisfac- 
tion of the father, but to the unspeakable disgust 
and mortification of the son. 


CHAPTER III. 


The season had now advanced towards the mid- 
dle of spring ; and in the afternoon of a calm day, 
Claude Ripton sat in his room alone and unoccu- 
pied. He had been engaged in dressing for a ride, 
but had desisted before his toilet had been com- 
pleted, and was seated in one of the deep bay- 
windows of his father’s house, gazing abstractedly 
out upon the flowering fields. 

The person of this young man, who had just 
completed his twenty-second year, was remarkably 
prepossessing, and now that his face was in repose, 
its beauty would have been singular and sym- 
metrical, even in a lovely female. It possessed 
that rare combination of attractive qualities, which 
is oftenest seen in the most beautiful of ** the dark- 
glancing daughters” of Spain—light chesnut hair, 
rich and curling, with large, black, lustrous eyes. 
Although the other features were admirably formed 
and proportioned, not unfrequently the countenance 
wore an expression furtive, sinister, and forbidding. 
The form, so slender as to produce an impression 
of physical weakness, but for the remarkable depth 
of chest, the expansive girth of the shoulders, and 


marked his father’s character, and he had less of|thesinewy conformation of the limbs, was absolutely 


the solidity of principle and honorable pride which 
had kept that character unsullied during the vicis- 
sitades of a long and adventurous life. Yet, daring, 
acute, and brilliant, with a fertile but superficial 
genius, Claude was well suited to sustain the en- 


faultless ; there, indeed, perfection seemed to have 
set its seal. The additional charm which good 
manners can give was not wanting, and in the pe- 
culiar appropriateness of each article of his ele- 
gant dress to the other, Claude Ripton illustrated 


feebled powers of his father, by energies not yet} philosopher Square's idea about “ the eternal fitness 


unnerved by disappointment, and a determination, 
which when once, roused, mocked at defeat. He 


of things.” 
He was interrupted in his meditations by the en- 


was most active in the stirring canvass that suc-/| trance of one of his acquaintances, Mr. John Daw- 
ceeded, for the opposite party was represented by| son, who, with a good person, respectable parts, 


a bold, eloquent, and astute politician. 


and the advantages of a regular education, spent 


The elder Ripton contented himself with explain- | his days in the most gentlemanly idleness—although 
ing the policy to which he was attached, and the| dependent on the bounty of his friends, even for 
views by which he should be governed, in a speech | “ food and raiment.” 





plain, manly and forcible, but his son used every 
resource of his showy intellect and plausible ad- 


This promising young gentleman had been a 
student of the law for the past four or five years, 
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during which time he had read one chapter of 
Blackstone and the entire contents of two circula- 
ting libraries. 

* Well, Ripton,” said he, “‘ you look melancholy 
this bright afternoon.” 

‘‘T am rather dull and drooping,” said Ripton, 
‘‘ but pray be seated.” 

Mr. Dawson took a chair and yawned listlessly. 
“T wish,” said he, “ Bulwer would write another 
novel, although I think the Last of the Barons a 
fit capital to the fair column of his fame. Don’t 
you think it, Ripton, the most interesting historical 
novel you have ever read ?” 

‘Perhaps so. In those by Sir Walter which I 
have seen, Mary Queen of Scotts is introduced, 
and the enchantment of her history withers the 
interest you might otherwise feel for the other 
characters, and they become almost fatiguing, as 


‘When a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
The eyes of men are idly bent,’ &c. 


You remember.” 

“« By-the-by, Claude,” said Dawson, “ why do 
you not write a romance? You have the ability to 
win the fame of a successful novelist.” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur Jean,” said Ripton, 
“ for not following your complimentary suggestion ; 
1 am, however, so utterly indifferent to what you 
call fame, that if | were a lame man [.would not 
take the trouble of walking across the street to 
obtain it—Les plus belles années sont celles de la 
jeunesse. Why waste them in toiling after ‘ the 
shadow of renown, or the echo of applause.’ ” 

“* You are philosophic,” replied Dawson, “ but I 
only threw out the hint, because | thought ita pity 
that your profound knowledge of the mysteries of 
the toilet-—the manners and customs of opera 
dancers, &c., should be lost tothe world. Besides, 
you must be bored just now with too much leisure, 
as is my case.” 

“T am beguiling the tedium of idleness,” re- 
marked Ripton, “ by painting the portrait of the 
most charming creature in the world; I shall send 
the picture to the Atheneum in Boston for exhibi- 
tion.” 

** You are speaking about pretty Agnes Searle, 
the maid of the mill, 1 suppose,” said Dawson, 
“ for she is the loveliest woman in this quarter, I 
have never seen a sweeter face. She is indeed ‘a 
gem of purest ray,’ a treasure fora casket. How 
did you make the acquaintance of her family ? For 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ they are 
quite decent.” 

**] will tell you,’’ said Ripton. “ During the 
last canvass, when | was striving to secure every 
vote for my father, I looked in on old Searle upon 
one occasion. He was in his mill and seemed to 
take my advances kindly. A luminous discourse, 
in which I was enlightening his ignorance of the 
Bank Question, was interrupted by a summons to 








Searle that his dinner was waiting. He politely 
invited me to dine with him, and at the risk of con- 
tracting a dyspepsia, I accepted his invitation. If 
I had found a chef d’ euvre of Rubens hanging on 
his wall I could not have been more surprised, than 
in seeing the exquisite beauty of his daughter. 
Your quotation about the gem and the casket con- 
veys too artificial an image for her native sweet- 
ness and untutored grace. She is a flower, se- 
cluded, chaste, blooming— 


‘Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aure, firmat sol, educat imber.’” 


“You are right,” said Dawson, “but beware 
lest this flower lose its delicate tints by your care- 
less handling, for Catullus observes in the same 
poem from which you have just quoted— 


‘ Virgo, * * * * 
Cum castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
Nee pueris jncunda manet, nec cara muellis.’” 


Claude Ripton laughed at the tone of mock so- 
lemnity with which this was said, and having com- 
pleted his toilet, he took up his hat and riding-whip. 

‘** Dawson, excuse me, I am going out for a ride, 
will you amuse yourself by looking over that book 
of engravings, or” — 

“] will accompany you,” said Dawson; “in 
fact, I left my horse with your servant when I 
came up.” 

* Allons, Monsieur Jean,” said Ripton, and in 
a moment the two young men were mounted. 

The evening was clear and mild—the air, elastic 
and balmy, was slightly scented with the sweet 
odor of flowers and blossoms, while the atmos- 
phere hung like a purple veil over the tops of the 
distant forest, and the face of the smiling land- 
scapes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Henry had returned tu Wotton, and with 
her came Margaret Sefton. A few days brought 
Mr. Paul Lefevre, whose passion for the fair Mar- 
garet had not been abated by a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the rare charms of her mind and 
person. A day or two after this gentleman’s arri- 
val, he was sitting in conversation with the ladies, 
when Mrs. Henry observed to him, 

“You have not seen the Crichton of our vil- 
lage, Mr. Claude Ripton. He is really a very ac- 
complished person—has cultivated the fine arts 
with great success, paints admirably, sings divine- 
ly, and withal, is as handsome as Apollo. 

**T have seen him in general society,” said Mar- 
garet Sefton, “and the variety and perfection of 
his accomplishments are extraordinary.” 

Mr. Lefevre felt jealous of the subject of this 
flattering description, and was about to express 
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himself on the subject, when he was interrupted 
by the entrance of several ladies, who called to 


pay their compliments. The eloquence of Paul 
Lefevre was instantly hushed, and he bowed out 
of the room with awkward haste. 


The fact that Claude Ripton was a constant visi- 
ter at the house of the miller was too singular, 
when the difference in their education and tastes 
was considered, to escape the observation of 
the most careless, and the object which attracted 
him, was too evident not to be seen by the least 
discerning. This morsel of scandal was retailed, 
by one of the ladies who were calling at Mrs. 
Henry’s, with some coloring, derived from the 
strong imagination of the narrator. It was, how- 
ever, entirely true, that Claude Ripton was con- 
stantly at the cottage of the miller, and as he 
told Dawson, he was occupied in painting the por- 
trait of young Agnes Searle. The work advanced 
but slowly, for the hand of the painter often rested, 
and he seemed to examine the rich bloom of 
her cheek, or the radiant hue of her eyes, with 
more attention than he gave to the colors on his 
canvass. Then, too, the guitar was often taken 
up, and with a skilful accompaniment, Claude Rip- 
ton would sing tender ballads, or passionate love- 
songs, in a rich melody of voice, which melted on 
the ear with “an enchanting ravishment.” No 
wonder that Agnes felt admiration for the brilliant 
stranger at the first sight, and when he seemed to 
select her in preference to all others, and conveyed 
that preference with the most pleasing and subtle 
flattery, no wonder that her interest and affections 
were warmly excited. Jt is not surprising that 
this phase of feeling should have been followed by 
tenderer emotions, and that very soon the deepest 
affections of a fresh and guileless heart should 
have been raised to the fervor of ardent love. The 
daily contemplation of so much beauty had inflamed 
every passion of Claude Ripton’s excitable tem- 
perament, but the spirit of his dark designs was 
subdued by the confiding innocence and incorrupti- 
ble purity of this artless girl. If the parents saw 
any thing improper or dangerous in this unrestrain- 
ed intercourse, their suspicions or fears were lulled 
by the most successful craft; and whenever the 
mother would express impatient surprise at the 
slow progress with which the picture advanced, 
Claude would say, “I perceive, my dear Mrs. 
Searle, that you know but little of this art; I am 
getting on rapidly with the picture. Some pro- 
fessional painters allow a very long time to pass 
in the eompletion of a beautiful work. Dupré, the 
French artist, for example, never puts on a coat 
of color until the preceding one has been thoroughly 
dried and hardened, and never lets a picture pass 
from his easel in less time than two years.” 


“Well, Mr. Ripton,” the good woman would 
answer, “you are a nice hand in painting and 


Vovt. XI—63 


know all about it, I dare say;” and the enamored 
amateur would resume his “ labor of love.” 

Mrs. Henry had issued invitations for a large 
party, which she intended to give in honor of her 
niece’s visit. The evening for the entertainment 
had arrived, and the beauty and fashion of the vil- 
lage and neighborhood assembled in Mrs. Henry's 
hospitable mansion. Although no gold, or gems, 
or precious stones gleamed in costly dresses, yet 
hilarity and mirth beamed on fresh and happy faces, 
and the festive music sent its inspiring strains 
through gay and animated groups. Margaret 
Sefton added the charm of her winning address ; 
and her superb beauty, which had obtained suprem- 
acy in the radiant blaze of the most splendid 
assemblies, shone with its usual lustre. 

Paul Lefevre had appeared constantly at her 
side in the earlier part of the evening, bui when 
the throng of visiters increased, he was forced to 
retreat to the more quiet enjoyments of the whist 
table. 

At a rather late hour Claude Ripton appeared, 
with the cool composure and assured ease of his 
usual manner. “ Allow me the honor of dancing 
this waltz with you,” said he to a young lady with 
whom he was conversing, and in a few minutes 
they were gliding through the mazes of that grace- 
ful dance. 

When every one seemed occupied with the 
pleasant excitement of the scene, Clande Ripton 
quietly left the house, and walked rapidly along 
the dark and deserted street, until he arrived at an 
old, shattered house, situated in the outskirts of 
the village. His horse was saddled ready for 
the road, and was confined by the bridle to a broken 
beam of the ruined building. He hastily led the 
animal out, and springing into the saddle, rode rap- 
idly down the smooth road which led towards the 
bridge. After pursuing a swift pace for some dis- 
tance, he turned sharply out of the beaten track 
and entered a bridle path, which cut across the 
valley and led to a clump of trees on the bank of 
the river nearly opposite the cottage of the miller. 
A chaise with two strong horses, harnessed in tan- 
dem fashion, was standing under these trees, and 
a man leaped out of the vehicle when Ripton rode 
up to the spot. “Is every thing ready, Latour !” 
said the latter ; ‘‘ I am glad to find you up to time.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Ripton,” replied the man in a foreign 
accent. ‘It is now your time.” 

Ripton made no answer, but passed with a swift 
foot over a slight, rustic bridge, which had been 
thrown across a narrow part of the river for the 
convenience of foot passengers, and in a short 
time reached the gate which led into the garden 
at the back of Searle’s house. He walked quickly 
to the part nearest the house, where, screened by 
a shady tree, he could keep watch on every thing 
passing around. He knew that Mr. Searle had 





gone into the village to witness the display of fire- 
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works, which Mrs. Henry had ordered to be ex- 
hibited for the amusement of her guests, and this 
exhibition he thought would attract every idle per- 
son in the village, who might be otherwise loun- 
ging inconveniently near the scene of his opera- 
tions. 

On these accounts, he had selected this night for 
his scheme, and he had occupied his place of con- 
cealment but a few moments, when he was rejoiced 
to see the figure of Agnes passing stealthily to- 
wards the gate which Jed into the garden. He 
presently heard ‘* the gleaming latch uplifted,” and 
in another second he was by her side. Agnes was 
so terribly agitated, that his support was requisite 
to sustain her steps, and he neglected no means of 
giving her encouragement. 

* The person to whom I am about to confide 
you is honest and trusty. Iam distressed beyond 
description, my dearest, because I cannot accom- 
pany you to night. But I will be with you to mor- 
row, or the next day, and then all will be well.” 

With such expressions he conducted the trem- 
bling girl over the narrow bridge to the spot where 
the chaise was standing. 

“ Haste, Monsieur Claude, I fear we will be 
late,” said the rough voice of Latour. 

They handed Agnes quickly into the carriage, 
and Latour leaped into the vacant seat beside her. 
** What route shall I take?” said he. 

* Follow the bank of the river until you get to 
the sycamore tree, standing alone, there you ford 
the river,” replied Ripton, as he remounted his 
horse. 

The chaise whirled away, and Agnes was borne 
from the home consecrated in her memory by the 
tenderest associations. 


“¢ What will not woman when she loves; 
And O lost, alas! who can restore her ?” 


Astonishment and indignation were felt through- 
out the length and breadth of Wotton the next 
day, when it was known that Agnes Searle had 
disappeared in the darkness of night, and under 
circumstances so singular and inexplicable. The 
sincerest condolence was extended to her bereaved 
parents, for her beauty and goodness had won ad- 
mirers from all classes, and the most energetic 
efforts were made for her recovery. Suspicion was 
attached to Claude Ripton, and in spite of his em- 
phatic denial, many believed that he knew more of 
the matter than he chose totell. But the majority 
of opinions acquitted him, for after leaving Agnes 
in the care of Latour as we have described, he rode 
rapidly back to the village, and reéntered Mrs. 
Henry’s house unobserved, whilst the company 
were looking at the brilliant exhibition of fire- 
works. His short absence had not been noticed, 
and he remained unti] a late hour, the most buoyant 
and mirthful of that light-hearted crowd. The 
large number of persons who had seen him thus 





closely engaged throughout the greater part of the 
night in which Poor Agnes was missed, disbelieved 
the rumors which charged him with participation 
in the crime of her abduction. 

With the natural hardihood of his character, 
Claude Ripton thought of these reports with the 
most contemptuous indifference, yet he brought 
them to his father’s notice as a reason for asking 
his permission to remove from Wotton, where, he 
said, with an air of the most honest indignation, 
he was unwilling to reside, since his character was 
daily exposed to the most unjust and malignant 
imputations. 

The kind and indulgent father granted this re- 
quest, liberally supplied his demands for money, and 
Claude left Wotton for the city to which he had 
despatched Agnes. 

The honest and trusty individual to whom she 
had been confided, was a broken keeper of a billiard- 
room, and one of the creatures over whom Claude 
Ripton had established complete control, and who 
had often been the depraved tool of his illicit de- 
signs. 

With the utmost punctuality Latour followed the 
directions of his patron, and deposited his charge 
in @ sequestered part of the city, as he had been 
directed. Unused to the glare and noise of a large 
town, Agnes was almost stupified by the stir and 
turmoil through which she was carried, and was 
glad to gain the retirement of two prettily furnished 
rooms, which had been provided for her in a house, 
whose shabby exterior did not promise so much 
comfort. Nothing but the most artful persuasion 
had induced her to consent to the elopement, and 
the private marriage which was to take place. 
Ripton had represented to her, in exaggerated 
terms, the stern pride of his father, and the bitter, 
implacable resentment he would feel. if any know- 
ledge of the intended marriage should meet his ear. 
He then implored her to trust herself to him, and 
to consent to a marriage strictly private, and if 
after that solemn ceremony had bound them indis- 
solubly, he could not soften the anger of his father 
or overcome his opposition, he assured her he would 
immediately restore her to the home of her parents, 
and with pride acknowledge her as his wife. 

He reached the city two days after Agnes had 
left her native village, and he hastened to the place 
where Latour had been directed to place ber. He 
then told the trusting girl that the marriage must 
be solemnized in the most private manner, in her 
apartments, by a Catholic priest, of known piety, 
to whose faith he was attached by education and 
early association. Agnes consented, and that 
evening she gave her hand and the truest affections 
of her heart to Claude Ripton. In spite of her 
confusion and the fact that she had never seen the 
performance of the solemn rites of matrimony, the 
ceremony seemed to have been hurried over with 
but little gravity, and the harsh voice which read 
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the service struck upon her ear with a disagreeable, 
but not unfamiliar sound. 


CHAPTER V. 


From the fruition of his wicked pleasures, Claude 
Ripton was suddenly summoned by a letter, which 
conveyed the unpleasant tidings that the ill state of 
health in which his father had so long languished 
was about to terminate fatally. He bade Agnes 
farewell, and hastened to the bedside of his father. 
A few days after, the venerable man expired and 
was borne to his grave, honored by those who had 
known him best. Claude was sincerely afflicted, 
and mourned the loss of his generous and affection- 
ate parent with “ all the silent manliness of grief.” 

On an examination of the papers of the deceased, 
he found that after discharging the few debts held 
against the estate and the payment of annuities to 
old servants, which had been directed in the will, 
but a small portion remained, and the disagreeable 
conviction was forced on his mind that he must ex- 
change the life of ease and extravagance which 
he had lately led, for one of labor and economy. 

Mrs. Henry felt the truest sympathy for the com- 
mendable sorrow of the young man, and very cor- 
dially offered him the hospitality of her house. He 
met this civility with his usual politeness, and his 
intercourse with Mrs. Henry’s family was soon un- 
ceremonious and unrestrained. Margaret Sefton 
was an inmate of the house, and her great beauty, 
as well as the large extent of her wealth, attracted 
numerous admirers. Mr. Paul Lefevre had been 
convinced that his suit would not be favorably re- 
ceived by the young heiress, so he had wisely aban- 
doned all pretensions to her hand, and had become 
very attentive to the maturer charms of Mrs. Henry. 
Captain Lawrence, a young officer of the Army, 
who was related to Mrs. Henry, and who had been 
sojourning in Wotton, seemed more likely than any 
of Miss Sefton’s admirres to win the peerless prize, 
had not his amatory proceedings been suspended by 
an order to join his regiment at its station on the 
Canada frontier. The stage was not occupied, there- 
fore, by any formidable competitor when Claude 
Ripton was introduced, and with a dexterous tact 
he soon employed himself in increasing the advan- 
tages of this favorable circumstance. The plea- 
sant society of Mrs. Henry and her niece, and the 
candid, conciliatory manner of Mr. Lefevre, soor 
restored him to the usual vivacity of his spirits, 
and he began to occupy his crafty mind in forming 
schemes to relieve the impoverished condition in 
which he had been left by his father’s demise. The 

wealth of Margaret Sefton attracted his longing 
desires, while intimate association produced a very 
favorable impression of the elegance of her man- 
ners and the sprightliness of her understanding. 


the shady alleys of the garden, “and her moneys 
would be decidedly convenient to me just now—as 
to that matter the aunt would not be unacceptable— 
for as Captain Absolute says in the Play, *tis the 
same to me whether I marry the old lady or the 
niece. Apropos—I must make a visit tothe charm- 
ing Agnes—so lovely and forlorn—and break her 
mind to a perception of the true strength of the 
chain which binds us. By Jove, that gruff rascal, 
Latour, played the Parson so clumsily, that | trem- 
bled for a discovery of our precious plot.” 

Thus, this scheming and wicked man was al- 
ready preparing the most cruel ingratitude in return 
for the loving trust which had been reposed in him 
by an artless girl, and was coolly meditating plans 
for his advancement, although she might be con- 
signed to the vice and obloquy of the most degra- 
ded life. Such, however, is the weakness of this 
frail nature, that without the steady support of the 
rules of morality inculcated in the divine writings, 
we sometimes see men of the haughtiest honor 
and the most blameless integrity, sink from the 
highest places in the confidence and esteem of 
mankind, to the “ sensual sty” of vice and deprav- 
ity. It is not surprising, then, that this young man, 
whose conduct was guided by no strong principles 
of virtue, and whose ambition was stimulated by 
no noble aspirations, should seek the means of fol- 
lowing his expensive pleasures in any manner which 
would not be condemned by those persons who con- 
stituted Ais world. By them he knew that the 
amour he had so successfully prosecuted with 
Agnes Searle, would be admired rather than de- 
spised, and if he could keep it secret until he had 
secured the hand and fortune of Margaret Sefton, 
it would give him no farther disquiet. 

He paid a hasty visit to Agnes, and regretted 
the necessity which still forced him to keep their 
marriage a strict secret. He returned to Wotton 
and became most constant and assiduous in his at- 
tentions to Margaret Sefton, who could scarcely fail 
to be pleased with the rare accomplishments and 
respectful homage of such a devoted admirer. For 
her amusement he played with deep science and 
accurate taste, the glorious pieces of the elder mas- 
ters of the musical world, or sang with the pathos 
and power of his matchless voice, those touching 
melodies which modern poets have brought fresh 
and glowing from “the green land of song.” In 
the pure and elastic air of the evening, he strolled 
in her company through the romantic scenery of 
the adjacent country, and sketched with the. grace 
and fidelity for which his pencil was remarkable, 
the features of the landscape which pleased her 
fancy. Miss Sefton was delighted with the society 
of such an agreeable companion, and not having 
the opportunity to penetrate the glittering veil he 
threw over so much deceit and depravity, the warm- 





“ This Miss Sefton is an incomparable girl,” said 
he to himself, as he strolled one morning through 





est emotions of her heart were daily expanding 
under the influence of his fascinating qualities. 
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He saw the advantages he was rapidly winning, 
and fearful of a discovery of the plot by which he 
had deceived Agnes Searle, he resolved to push on 
to final success. 

One pleasant evening he was sitting with Mar- 
garet Sefton : she was simply but elegantly dressed, 
and looked surpassingly beautiful. Ripton led the 
conversation from a discussion in which they had 
been engaged, about the comparative power of 
sentiment and incident in poetry, to subjects of 
warmer interest. 

“Tt is useless,” said he after a slight pause, “ it 
is useless, my dear Miss Sefton, to attempt any 
longer to conceal the deep and ardent affection | 
feel towards you—] am sensible of your superiority, 
and at the risk of giving offence, I dare to offer 
you the deep devotion of a heart”’— He was inter- 
rupted by the inopportune entrance of one of the 
servants ; but as Margaret Sefton rose, with a slight 
blush mantling her noble countenance, she took a 
lotus leaf from the flower-vase before them and said, 
‘* You can accept this—it 1s green, the color of 
hope.” Claude bowed over the extended hand and 
gratefully accepted the simple gift. 

Mr. Paul Lefevre had observed the growing at- 
tachment between these young persons, and with 
the generosity of his nature he rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of a union which promised so much felicity. 
He had returned about this time to his residence in 
the city, and happened to be called by a business 
engagement to an obscure street at some distance 
from his office. As he walked Jeisurely along, his 
attention was caught by the extreme beauty of a 
grey-hound of the Italian breed, which was lying 
in the peculiarly graceful attitude these animals 
assume, before the door of a small, badly painted 
house. He paused in his walk, and the dog ap- 
proached him and then retreated to the back yard 
of the house ; but he had time to recognize it as a 
favorite hound belonging to Claude Ripton. The 
dog had been greatly admired for its beauty and 
docility by Mrs. Henry and the ladies who visited 
her house, and Mr. Lefevre remembered to have 
heard Ripton regret that the animal had been lost 
or stolen. With his customary impetuosity he 
rapped at the door of the house. A woman of 
coarse and repulsive appearance opened the door, 
and he immediately demanded the dog as the prop- 
erty of a gentleman of his acquaintance. The wo- 
man was about to make some reply, when a light 
step was heard on the stairs leading from the rooms 
above, and in a moment, to the utter astonishment 
of Paul Lefevre, Agnes Searle stood before him. 

Anxious at the absence of her lover, uneasy from 
the restraint imposed on her conduct, and rest- 
less from the agitating nature of her thoughts, Agnes 
had been alarmed by the loud voice she heard, and 
full of vague apprehension, had hurried down. She 
had often seen Mr. Lefevre in Wotton, and his ap- 





pearance immediately suggested him who was ever 





the subject of her thoughts, she thereupon hastily 
said, ‘‘ Have vou brought me a letter or a message 
from Claude—Mr. Ripton, I mean ?” 

The inquiry at once brought to Mr. Lefevre’s 
recollection the charges which had been brought 
against Ripton, and he hastily answered, “ Do I 
understand that you have fled from home by the 
persuasion of the gentleman about whom you in- 
quire so anxiously t” 

The tone in which these words were pronounced 
checked the warm current of her feelings, and her 
beautiful countenance, before radiant with the most 
animated expression, changed to a look of cold dis- 
appointment. She merely replied that she feared 
some mistake had been made, and returned to her 
apartment. 

Lefevre determined to be satisfied about this 
strange matter. So with legal dexterity, he ex- 
amined the woman of the house and learned the 
circumstances by which Agnes had been brought 
under her roof. She stated that the dog had been 
brought there by the young gentleman who came 
so often to see the girl, and this person he found 
no difficulty in identifying with Claude Ripton. 

The ingenuous mind of Paul Lefevre was strongly 
shocked by this discovery, and after the transac- 
tion of some indispensable business, he lost no time 
in travelling to Wotton. 

Immediately on his arrival there, he hastened to 
the residence of Mrs, Henry, and was directly 
shown into the dining-room, where that lady, her 
niece, and Claude Ripton were pleasantly engaged 
in social conversation over their fruit and wine. 
His stern look slightly surprised the ladies and 
they rose hastily from the table. ‘ Excuse my 
abrupt entrance,” said he, ‘but I have hastened 
here to expose a scheme of the coldest and most 
fraudulent villainy.” 

With this energetic exordium he succinctly stated 
the trivial occurrence which had led him to the re- 
treat of Agnes Searle, and the evidence by which 
the guilt of her abduction had been fixed on Claude 
Ripton. “I have thought it due,” said he to Mrs. 
Henry, “to the friendship I have long professed 
for you, to give this information which intimately 
concerns the welfare of one in whom you are so 
warmly interested.” 

The astonished gaze of both ladies was turned 
towards Claude Ripton, but his consummate self- 
possession did not desert him in this embarrassing 
emergency, and in a voice, the calm and distinct 
tones of which strongly contrasted with the hur- 
ried and agitated utterance of his accuser, he re- 
plied, “* Mr. Lefevre’s legal experience must have 
taught him to what deceptive conclusions circum- 
stantial evidence will often lead, even when care- 
fully and dispassionately examined ; and the testi- 
mony of an obscure and probably an infamous 
woman, it neither becomes my station in society 
nor my character as a gentleman to treat but with 
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the most contemptuous indifference. 1 am sure, 
that upun reflection, Mr. Lefevre will withdraw 
these strange accusations, else I will be forced to 
demand honorable reparation.” 

‘“‘ As to that,” said Lefevre, now thoroughly ex- 
cited, “if your code of honor is not even more 
false than I hold it to be, your conduct in this affair 
has deprived you of the privilege to ask honorable 
reparation.” 

“Let me interrupt you, gentlemen,” said Mrs. 
Henry. “Mr. Ripton, this is too grave a matter 
to be dismissed in a hasty manner, and unless you 
clear up the charges brought against you, all inter- 
course between us must cease.” 

Claude Ripton felt himself entangled in a net 
woven by his own misconduct, and he knew that 
his hopes, a little while before so flourishing, were 
now “ down in the dust.” Towards Paul Lefevre, 
the author of his discomfiture, he felt the most 
burning indignation, which the finished disguise of 
his manner could no longer conceal. He turned 
upon Lefevre a face blanched by rage and said, 
‘Since, sir, you seek protection in an unmanly 
expedient, I will give you an insult which you dare 
not resent.” With these words he caught up a 
wine-glass from the table and discharged its con- 
tents full into the flushed face of Paul Lefevre. 

Margaret Sefton had left the room a few minutes 
before the commission of this act of rudeness, and 
a scream from the domestics now announced that 
she had fainted. Mrs. Henry hastened to her as- 
sistance and Ripton took his departure, leaving 
Lefevre confounded by the sudden insult he had 
received. A settled determination soon followed 
this feeling of blind rage, and he hastily went into 
an adjacent room and wrote to Mr. Ripton, demand- 
ing satisfaction for his insolent conduct. A gen- 
tleman who resided in a neighboring house con- 
sented to deliver this hostile note. Claude Ripton 
had expected it, and with alacrity complied with 
the demand it contained. 

“This is a most unlucky accident,” said he in 
bitter soliloquy, “but its evil results may yet be 
averted ; my skill with the pistol is adroit and deadly 
to a proverb, and these nerves of steel have never 
trembled. ‘Though the odds against me are start- 
ling, I have still some hope.” 

He sent for Dawson and obtained his friendly 
assistance in this important affair. The prelimi- 
nary arrangements were soon made, and in the 
afternoon of the next day the parties met at a se- 
cluded spot, which had been selected for the ren- 
contre. The distances were measured ; the right of 
giving the word and the choice of position were 
tossed for, and both privileges were won by Daw- 
son. The principals were then conducted to their 
respective positions, the loaded weapons placed in 
their hands, and the seconds returned to their pla- 
ces. At the signal, both pistols were fired simul- 
taneously. Ripton had aimed with rapid and fatal 








precision, but his pistol being improperly charged, 
the ball was thrown too high and tore through the 
coat-collar of his antagonist without inflicting any 
injury. The merest chance had directed Lefevre’s 
unpractised hand, and when the smoke cleared 
away, to his surprise and horror, he saw that his 
adversary had fallen backwards into the arms of his 
friends. Every thing like resentment instantly 
vanished, and the thought that he had committed 
the crime of murder was accompanied by a feel- 
ing of remorse, more bitter than ‘“* the gall of asps,” 
which seared his heart. 

The surgeons hastened to the assistance of the 
wounded man, whom they found bleeding and in- 
sensible, and in that condition he was carefully 
conveyed to a neighboring inn. 

As soon as the father of Agnes Searle heard of 
the place to which she had been carried, and the 
cruel deception by which her abduction had been 
accomplished, he hastened to see her with the hope 
of effecting her restoration. He conveyed the in- 
telligence of the duel which had been fought and its 
probable fatal result. His daughter was plunged 
into the most violent and keenest grief at this event, 
and with an earnestness and a determination which 
nothing but force could prevent, she insisted on 
being conveyed to the spot where her assistance 
might avail him whom she felt bound to succor in 
his sickness and misfortunes. 

Thither the faithful Agnes accordingly hurried, 
and she heard with the deepest joy and the pro- 
foundest gratitude, that although Claude was suf- 
fering very acutely from the effect of his wound, 
yet his life was now considered out of danger. 
The tenderness and affectionate solicitude with 
which the devoted girl watched the progress of his 
recovery, and the unwearied patience with which 
she administered to the capricious wants of conva- 
lescence, profoundly affected Ripton’s heart, the 
callousness of which had been softened by the sub- 
duing influence of illness. Of all the friends who 
had hung around the gay prosperity of his former 
life, she alone remained faithful and firm, when 
sickness and sorrow threw a depressing gloom over 
his prospects ; and he resolved to expiate the injury 
he had inflicted on so much virtue and beauty, by 
the amplest reparation. 

Explaining to Agnes that their marri:ge had 
been so hurried in its circumstances, that it did not 
satisfy the scruples of his awakened conscience, he 
persuaded her to consent to the performance of 
another ceremony, which should be more solemn 
and regular. This was accordingly done, and they 
were now united in lawful marriage. 

Claude Ripton had by this time recovered his 
usual vigor of health, and he determined to change 
his residence to the city of New Orleans, where 
several of his relations resided, and where the unfa- 
vorable incidents of his life were unknown. Di- 
rectly after his marriage he went to New York, to 
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make arrangements for his intended departure, 
whilst Agnes feturned to the home of her happiest 
hours, and once more gladdened with her bright 
smile, the hearts of her parents and friends. 

At this unexpected and happy change in the pros- 
pects of this interesting girl, no one rejoiced more 
sincerely than Paul Lefevre, and in the most deli- 
cate manner he settled on her a sum sufficient to 
support he in the event of an unlucky vicissitude 
in her affairs. 

After a short sojourn with her parents, Agnes 
joined hér husband in New York, whence they 
sailed soon afterwards for New Orleans. They 
reached that city in safety ; and the beauty, vivacity, 
gentle goodness of Agnes won the admiration and 
the affection of her husband’s relations. She had 
resided with them for several months, their cordial 
kindness and the deep affection of her husband 
filling the measure of her domestic happiness, when 
the dread disease which so often rages in the fairest 
city of the South, appeared in a violent and most 
malignant form. Agnes was one of the first vic- 
tims to the insatiate disorder, and after a few days 
of extreme suffering, her gentle spirit fled from 


“ The smoke and stir of thisdim spot 
Which men call earth.” 


We must ask the imagination of the indulgent 
reader to suppose that several months have elapsed 
since the melancholy and premature death of Agnes 
Ripton. During that time the grief that mournful 
event caused her friends in Wotton, who had known 
her “ from childhood on,” had been softened by the 
healing efficacy of Nature’s great comforter—Time. 
The vile hypocrisy in the conduct of Claude Rip- 
ton had swept forever from the pure mind of Mar- 
garet Sefton every tender sentiment she had en- 
tertained for him, and she now thought of him with 
feelings of disgust and detestation. Her military 
admirer, Captain Lawrence, again resumed his 
visits, and although the young officer had not the 
keen and graceful intellect and the prodigal accom- 
plishments with which Claude Ripton had rather 
dazzled her fancy than secured the affections of 
her heart, yet the solid strength of his mind, the 
benignity of his disposition, and the candid frank- 
ness of his manners produced the most favorable 
impressions. The gallant Captain pursued his ad- 
vantages with such ardor, that he met with com- 
plete success, and led to the altar the beautiful and 
fascinating Margaret. 

On the same occasion, Mr. Paul Lefevre was uni- 
ted in the holy bands of matrimony to Mrs. Henry. 
Even in the short time since his marriage, the im- 
petuosity of his manners has been softened by the 
gentleness of his wife, and he is remarkable for 
the same strictness of principle and amiability of 
disposition for which his character was esteemed 
and respected while he was a Bachelor. 


after the death of his wife, he pursued a course of 
the most dissolute depravity, until he exhausted his 
means and alienated the esteem of all worthy per- 
sons. Under these unpleasant circumstances he 
was obliged to emigrate to Texas, that beautiful 
land, whose shores are so often polluted by “thieves, 
panders, palliards, sins of every sort.” He resides 
in Galveston, where he obtains a precarious sup- 
port by translating letters and other papers of bu- 
siness, brought by vessels trading from foreign 
countries to that port. 





THE BLIND HUSBAND. 


BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


A lowly home—its roof was moss— 
And fair blush-roses decked the door; 
All day among the sheltering trees, 

The song of the enamored breeze, 

In love with such a fairy spot, 
A mellow chaunt would pour. 


The very plants seemed brighter there, 
As if on blessed ground they stood. 
And all the fair and lovely things 
That spied it in their wanderings, 
Folded their plumes amid its shades, 
And charmed its solitude. 


Soft fell the golden light of June 
Athwart low roof and lattice green. 
Anon a gentle voice was heard, 
Sweet as the love-song of a bird,— 
And leaning from the casement forth 
A fairy form was seen. 


A slender, girlish form it was, 
Yet with a proud and stately grace,— 
And when her glorious eyes she raised, 
Had you within their clear depths gazed, 
You would have thought their beauty came 
From an immortal race. 


Tinged was her cheek with faintest red, 
And yet a something in her mien 
Declared it more the glow of youth, 
Than born of joy, and hope’s sweet truth, 
For o’er her face, as sculpture fair, 
A shadowy grief was seen. 


A passing glance at that soft sky, 
With its one cloud of amber hue— 

A slighter one on scene around, 

And on the blossom-brightened ground, 
And she had vanished suddenly 





Of Claude Ripton it only remains to say, that 
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But enter, as the Poet may, 
The modest home of faithful love, 
The home of truth—where, day and night, 
On folded wings of spotless white, 
Seraphic Innocence looked down 
Mild as her emblem Dove. 


No costly hangings rivalled there 
The pomp of oriental sheen, 
But pure as stars mid evening gloom, 
Pale jasmine flowers, with breath of bloom, 
Came like a living fairy band 
With waving, leafy screen. 


And all was rare simplicity, 

Save that in honored resting place, 
With many an airy column bright, 
And polished keys of ivory white, 

Uprose a noble Organ proud,— 

Magician of its race! 


And well its master’s skilful hand 
Knew to awake its wondrous powers, 
Sometimes like muttered thunder swelling 
Majestic round the lowly dwelling ; 
Bat oftener, sad as love-lorn maid, 
It charmed the listening hours. 


To him the glowing world of light 
Did all like parted vision seem ; 
Since in his boyhood’s rosy time, 
Dark shadows veiled the scene sublime, 
And sparkling wave and leaping fount 
Were splendors of a dream. 


Pale was his face, but not with years, 
And dark the tresses waving round, 
While on his ample brow were wrought 

Traces of sad, conflicting thought,— 
But, at the magic of his smile, 
The coldest heart would bound. 


And Oh! his very being clung 
Almost adoring to his bride— 
With her soft cheek reclined on his,— 
Her clasping hand, her tender kiss, 
Sometimes his heart with rapture thrilled, 
Or swelled with sorrow’s tide. 


He knew her beautiful—for fame 
Had sung her charms of form and face, 
And often mid her silken hair, 
And o’er her chiselled features fair, 
His gentle hand was wont to glide, 
Their perfect form to trace. 


So, loving and beloved, they dwelt— 
He in his song-enchanted night, 
Following serene her guidance sweet, 

Or, as she rested at his feet, 
Of lofty themes discoursing high, 
Or Genius strong and bright. 





Yet oft strange sadness filled his heart,— 
While she, with many a secret sigh, 
Had marked the traitor hectic blush, 
That lighted with its crimson flush 
The hollow cheek, and brilliance lent 
E’en to the sightless eyes. 


And from his soul-entrancing strains, 
She lured him with a sportive mirth ; 
Though tears were in her eyes the while, 
Pleading with sweet deceiving guile, 

In tender strains like these— 
Poor trembling child of earth! 


** Come, dearest, to the greenwood forth, 
Ere evening shadows veil the sky, 
And leaning on thy loved one’s arm, 
Bare thy pale forehead to the charm 
Of softest Southern winds, 
That float like angels by. 


*“* About thy favorite seat again 
The blue-eyed violets gaily spring, 
And twining round thy shading tree, 
Rich honey-suckles breathe for thee 
Their wealth of fragrance on the air, 
From many a coral ring. 


“ Then come with me, beloved one, 
For all the radiance of the sky, 
And all the beauty of the land 
Seem pale and dim, save when I stand 
By thy dear side, discoursing glad 
Of hopes that cannot die.” 


And so, on many a balmy day, 

By humble neighbors were they seen ; 
She, with her young and loving face, 
And all a Hebe’s fabled grace, 

Leading her sightless one along 

The pathway smooth and green. 


But on that eve of which I spoke, 
In vain was every sweet endeavor ; 
A strangely solemn air he wore, 
Such as she had not marked before, 
And while her heart with life beat high, 
That look was graved forever. 


‘“* Nay, loveliest, since for me in vain, 
All Nature’s grandeur is displayed— 
Since thy blest presence makes my day, 
And night is but when thou’rt away, 

Dearer to me our quiet home 
Than music-haunted glade. 


“A mournful presage fills my breast, 
And often on the fragrant air, 
A spirit voice has seemed to rise, 
Calling me from earth’s darkened skies 
To visions of an endless day, 
Than Paradise more fair ! 
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* But ere from thee, my cherished one, 
My life’s supremest bliss, I part— 
Fain would I pour my soul in song, 
Though wildly on my memory throng 
Each gentle act—each tender word, 
Warm from thy guileless heart.” 


Ah, as the Organ-tones arose, 
Stood there some heavenly minstrel by !— 
Thrilling the air with sounds divine, 
Making the Enthnsiast’s pale face shine 
With lustre mild as morning star 
In the faint, pearly sky ? 


“1 know thou mad’st my days to seem,” 
With faltering voice he thus began, 

“ More as a bright and blessed dream 
Than like the life of mortal man. 

Thy voice has charmed my starless night! 

Thy presence made my soul’s delight! 

And yet forgive me that I sighed 

For the one blessing fate denied. 


“Twas not as when in boyhood’s time, 
I pined on Nature’s face to gaze,— 

Her beetling cliffs—her mounts sublime, 
Her ocean surge—her trackless ways :— 

Or, melting to a softer mood, 

Reclined within some shady wood, 

Wept bitter tears of anguish free 

O’er flowers whose hue I might not see. 


“ But when within thy stately home,— 
Thanks to my love of song, I dwelt— 

When thou with fairy tread did’st come, 
That scarcely would a snow-flake melt ;— 

Then, when thy perfumed robes swept by, 

All viewless to my darkened eye, 

My very soul with frenzy burned, 

And love, I dreamed not was returned. 


“ But why recall the anguish wild, 
That with unruffled brow I bore? 
Hearing that you on others smiled, 
Or at their smile soft blushes wore 
I heard low tones, and smothered sighs, 
And maddened at the mute replies 
I fancied in thy love-fraught look,— 
To none but me, a sealéd book. 


“ Thy words to me were ever kind, 

Yet pained me with their strange restraint ; 
Bat if by chance our hands entwined 

Thine trembled, and thy voice grew faint. 
At length too fierce the conflict waged, 
The fires that in my bosom raged, 
The trembling frame had nigh consumed, 
And life, with hope, at once entombed. 


“ Ah, shall I e’er forget the hour 
When all despairing at thy side, 

I yielded to love’s victor power, 

Despite my reason and my pride? 





Then while I owned thy magic spell, 
I taught my heart a wild farewell ! 
Lonely and Blind—without a name— 
What but thy pity could I claim? 


b 


** One only boon I asked of thee,— 
Upon thy fairy hand to press 

One parting kiss of agony— 
With memory’s spell my life to bless. 

Thy utter silence chilled my heart ; 

I turned, all hopeless, to depart. 

Ah, moment of divinest rest ! 

Thy head was pillowed on my breast. 
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“T'wined round my neck thy gentle arm— 
Mine did thy slender form embrace ; 

And love’s sweet tear-drops, soft and warm, 
I kissed from off thy glowing face. 

Far-waving fell thy silken hair, 

Filling with fragrance rich the air ; 

The throbbing of thy heart I heard, 

Flutt’ring like an imprisoned bird. 


“‘ Strange mystery of woman’s heart! 
From all thy suitors rich and proud, 

The sought of Fame—the wooed of Art—- 
The princely, to whom Fashion bowed— 

Thou turned’st with a meek disdain, 

That only grieved to give them pain,— 

And sought, with all thy wealth of charms, 

Repose in the Blind one’s arms! 


‘“* Since,—exiled from thy Father’s hall, 
No murmuring word thy lip hath sighed ; 

Thou—who hast shone the Queen of all, 
Where Beauty smiled, or Wit replied ! 

And often, all the summer day, 

I hear the music of thy lay, 

Yet feel within my troubled breast 

A yearning that forbids my rest! 





*°Tis not enough to hear how fair 
Thy seraph face—thy ivory arms, 

Or know, that dark thy waving hair 
Hides, like a veil, thy bosom’s charms ! 

I pine to see each roseate dye— 

To gaze upon thy lustrous eye— 

And look upon thy form of light 

Arrayed in robes of spotless white ! 





eet = 


“Oh world, unshadowed by a grief, 
Soon shall I tread thy emerald plains ! 
Angels, who stoop to woe’s relief, 
I soon shall join your blessed strains! 
Then, if to mortal love ’tis given, 
To bear to earth the bliss of Heaven, 
Know, dearest, at the twilight hour, 
Thy spirit-lover seeks thy bower.” 


He ceased—Life’s latest sigh was o’er ! 

His song had hushed its airy spell ; 
And faintly drooped the weary head 
Upon the bosom of the dead, 
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Ere, with a quick, convulsive cry, 
The early widowed fell. 


Ah, for that lone, deserted one ! 
*T were mockery with our feeble powers, 
To paint the agonizing strife, 
The frenzy of returning life ;— 
Or seek to draw the veil aside 
From grief-devoted hours. 


*T was Sabbath calm—the twilight grey 
Had wrapped the scene in mystery, 
And, with close-folded wings, the breeze 
Slept ’neath the shadow of the trees, 
When suddenly a flute-like strain 

Swelled o’er the flowery lea. 


A golden radiance filled the room, 
And circled round the Mourner fair, 
Upraised she kept her lustrous eyes, 
“ Lit with the fervor of the skies,” 
For well she deemed her Lover’s gaze 
Was bent upon her there. 


Paineville, Amelia Co. 





OREGON TERRITORY. 


MEMORANDA OF A RESIDENCE AT THE CouRT OF 
Lonpon, COMPRISING INCIDENTS OFFICIAL AND 
PERSONAL, FROM 1819 To 1825. IncLupiIne Ne- 
GOTIATIONS ON THE OREGON QUESTION AND OTHER 
UNSETTLED QUESTIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
Srates anp Great Britain. By Ricwarp 
Rusa, Envoy Extraorpinary anp MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM THE UNITED STATEs, 
FROM 1817 To 1825. Puitapetpaia: Lea anp 
Biancuarp, 1845. pp. 640. 


This is the second volume of ‘ Memoranda” 
from the pen of Mr. Rush, and, as he says, has 
been called forth principally by the present aspect 
of our foreign relations with Britain. Having 
borne an important part in negotiations relating to 
the same subject which now threatens to disturb 
our peace with England, he hopes to exert some 
influence in preserving a spirit of harmony and 
conciliation. 

The liberal and lofty tone of Mr. Rush’s work 
is worthy of commendation, and should be imitated 
by some of those in whose behalf he is so gene- 
rous. We do not doubt that Mr. Rush’s work will 
have a genial influence upon the pending negotia- 
tions respecting the Oregon Territory. He goes 
for preserving peace, and makes a strong and res- 
pectful appeal, both to the people and to the Presi- 
dent. 

It might, perhaps, be more interesting to our 
readers to give them some insight into the “ perso- 


Vor. XI—64 


nal” incidents recorded by Mr. Rush; but we must 
pass by levees and diplomatic dinners, visits to no- 
bility and the like, to get at the “ official” proceed- 
ings upon the Oregon question. We do this, be- 
cause we have for some time meditated an article 
upon this important question, setting forth the claims 
of both parties, and because, as has already been 
stated, the chief object of the author was to bring 
it to the attention of the public. 

The negotiations conducted by Mr. Rush took 
place during the administration of Mr. Monroe, 
and cannot be better introduced here, than by the 
following merited tribute. It is indeed painful to 
observe how entirely some of our best Presidents 
and truest Republicans are forgotten, or overlooked, 
now-a-days. Atp. 504, Mr Rush says, 


“Let its history convey the just award to that 
virtuous and honorable man, pure patriot, and wise 
chief magistrate, James Monroe ; whose services 
and worth, too much overlooked, ought to be fresh- 
ened in the eyes of his country. A noble-minded 
man he was, without a particle of selfishness or 
ill-directed ambition; the constant associate and 
friend of Madison and Jefferson, and identified in 
his public principles and policy with both. A man 
of Roman mould, honest, fearless, and magnani- 
mous; who, having shed his blood in the war of 
the revolution, and risked it in that of 1812, the 
official prop of which he was, at the darkest crisis 
of Mr. Madison’s administration, sought, with re- 
turning peace, to establish on the broadest founda- 
tions the relations of peace, and Jessen the calam- 
ities of future wars, when wars were to come.” 


In the extracts now about to be given, will be 
found a clear and authentic statement of the claims 
of England and of the United States to the Ore- 
gon Territory ; and this must be more satisfactory 
to those wishing true information, than any ex parle 
representation. 

The Oregon question was first informally broach- 
ed by Mr. Rush, on the 17th December, 1823, at 
the request of Mr. Canning. 


* December 17. Had an interview this morning 
with Mr. Canning at Gloucester Lodge, expressly 
sought on his part, with a view to speak to me on 
the subject of the North West Coast of America. 

** Learning on my arrival that he was laboring 
under an attack of gout, I would have deferred the 
interview to suit his convenience ; but he had given 
orders for receiving me in his chamber, into which 
I went, where I found him in bed, though anxious 
to see me. His motive he said was, to be put in 
possession of an outline of our views in regard to 
the North West Coast, before preparing his in- 
structions to their Ambassador at St. Petersburg on 
the same subject. I accordingly stated them. A 





map of the coast and country, was spread upon the 
bed, and, whilst his head was raised up on the pil- 
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lows, I was able to point his attention to the lines 
on the map which traced our title. He went into 
no remarks, beyond simply intimating that our claim 
seemed much beyond any thing England had antici- 
pated. I said that I had the hope of being able 
to show its good foundation when the negotiation 
came on. Further conversation of a general nature 
passed on the subject, and on coming away, I Jeft 
with him, at his request, a brief, informal state- 
ment or memorandum of our claim, in writing. 

“ Vespasian when too ill to sit up and attend to 
business, gave audience to Ambassadors in bed. 
Lord Chatham when confined to his bed with the 
gout, received and did business with his colleagues 
of the administration. Here, in addition, a For- 
eign Secretary of England in bed with the gout, 
receives and transacts business with a Foreign Min- 
ister.” 

““ December 18. Yesterday, before night came 
on, Mr. Canning’s servant brought me a private 
note. It was familiarly written, telling me that 
he remained as when J saw him; but that when I 
had left him, he naturally looked at my memoran- 
dum, and, when he did look at it, how could he 
help exclaiming, ‘What is here?’ ‘ Do I read 
Mr. Rush aright? 

“* The United States will agree to make no set- 
tlement north of fifty-one, on Great Britain agree- 
ing to make none south of that line.’ 

*- © So far all is clear,’ continues Mr. Canning in 
his note. ‘The pvint of contact is touched, and 
consequently the point of possible dispute between 
the United States and Great Britain; but the mem- 
orandum goes on, 


* Or north of fifty-five 


‘““¢ What can this intend,’ continues his note. 
‘Our northern question is with Russia, as our 
southern with the United States. But do the Uni- 
ted States mean to travel north to get between us 
and Russia? and do they mean to stipulate against 
Great Britain, in favor of Russia, or reserve to 
themselves whatever Russia may not want?’ 

“The note ends with saying, that he had given 
me only his first thoughts, and hoped I would ‘ help 
him to clear the perplexity of them.’ 

‘I aimed at this by answering his note, instanter. 
] said that it was even so; our proposal was, that 
Great Britain should forbear further settlements 
south of 51, and north of 55, for we supposed that 
she had in fact no settlements above 55; and we 
supposed 55 to be also the southern limit of Russia, 
it being the boundary within which the Emperor 
Paul granted certain commercial privileges to his 
Russian American Company in ‘99. Fifty-one was 
taken, my answer went on to say, as the northern 
limit of the United States, because necessary to 
give us all the waters of the Columbia ; and it added, 
that we had no design to concede to Russia any 
system of colonial exclusion above 55, or deprive 


| 





ourselves of the right of traffic with the natives above 
that parallel. This was the general explanation 
I gave of the little memorandum in writing, I had 
left with Mr. Canning; which, brief as it was, had 
been carefully formed from my instructions. My 
note concluded with saying, that I was charged by 
my Government with other views of the whole 
subject, which, when the negotiation came on, I 
had the hope would be satisfactorily demonstrated. 

‘Under this date, (the 18th,) I received a second 
familiar note from Mr. Canning, written from his 
bed, in which he says that he would take my ex- 
planation ‘like the wise and wary Dutchman of 
old times, ad referendum and ad considerandum.’” 

“ January 2, 1824. Hadaninterview with Mr. 
Canning at Gloucester Lodge, at his request. His 
attack of gout had passed off. The interview was 
mainly to confer on the subject of the North West 
Coast. He objected strongly to our claim going 
as high north as fifty-one, and hoped we would not 
urge it. He said, that it was to the south of this 
line that Britain had her dispute with Spain about 
Nootka Sound. How, therefore, could she now 
yield this point to the United States? It was a 
question too important for her to give up. He 
again hoped we would not urge it.” 


The official negotiation was opened on the 23rd 
of January, 1824. Mr. Canning was assisted by 
Mr. Huskisson. Mr. Rush, with no less modesty 
than wisdom, asked for a colleague, but none being 
appointed, he entered the diplomatic field alone. 

There being many other subjects of discussion, 
the Oregon question was not reached until the 
eleventh conference between the negotiators. In 
a report made by Mr. Rush to his Government and 
inserted in the work before us, are contained the 
substance and result of the negotiation. At p. 594, 
he says, 


“I reminded the British Plenipotentiaries, that, 
by the third article of the treaty of Washington, 
of February the twenty-second, 1819, between the 
United States and Spain, the boundary line between 
the two countries was fixed, in part, along the south- 
ern bank of the Arkansas, to its source, in latitude 
42 north, and thence by that parallel of latitude, 
to the south sea ; and that Spain had also renounced 
to the United States, by the same article, all her 
rights north of that parallel. I then made known, 
at this and other conferences, for, from the extent 
of the subject, I was unable even to open it all at 
one conference, what I understood to be the nature 
of the title of the United States to the whole of 
the country north of the parallel stated. I said, 
that, apart from all the right as thus acquired from 
Spain, which, however, was regarded by my Gov- 
ernment as surpassing the right of all other Euro- 
pean Powers, on that coast, the United States 
claimed, in their own right, and as their absolute 
and exclusive sovereignty and dominion, the whole 
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of the country west of the Rocky Mountains, from 
the 42d to at least as far up as the 51st degree of 
north latitude. Thisclaim they rested upon their first 
discovery of the river Columbia, followed up by an 
effective settlement at its mouth, a settlement which 
was reduced by the arms of Britain during the late 
war, but formally surrendered up to the United 
States at the return of peace. Their right by first 
discovery, they deemed peculiarly strong, having 
been made not only from the sea by Captain Gray, 
but also from the interior by Lewis and Clarke, 
who first discovered its sources, and explored its 
whole inland course to the Pacific Ocean. It had 
been ascertained, that the Columbia extended, by 
the river Multnomah, to as low as 42 north; and 
by Clarke’s river, to a point as high up as 51, if 
not beyond that point, and to this entire range of 
country, contiguous to the original dominion of the 
United States, and made a part of it by the almost 
intermingling waters of each, the United States, 
I said, considered their title as established by all 
the principles which had ever been applied on this 
subject by the powers of Europe, to settlements in 
the American hemisphere. | asserted, that a nation, 
discovering a country, by entering the mouth of its 
principal river at the sea coast, must necessarily 
be allowed to claim, and hold, as great an extent 
of the interior country, as was described by the 
course of such principal river, and its tributary 
streams, and that the claim, to this extent, became 
doubly strong, where, as in the present instance, 
the same river had also been discovered and ex- 
plored from its very mountain springs to the sea. 
Such a union of titles, imparting validity to each 
other, did not often exist. I remarked, that it was 
scarcely to be presumed, that any European nation 
would henceforth project any colonial establishment 
on any part of the N orth West Coast of America, 
which, as yet, had never been used to any other 
useful purpose, than that of trading with the abo- 
riginal inhabitants, or fishing in the neighboring 
seas; but that the United States should contemplate, 
and at one day form, permanent establishments there, 
was naturally to be expected, as proximate to their 
own possessions, and falling under their immediate 
jurisdiction. Speaking of the powers of Europe 
who had ever advanced claims to any part of this 
coast, I referred to the principles which had been 
settled by the Nootka Sound Convention of 1790, 
and remarked, that Spain had now lost all her ex- 
clusive colonial rights which were recognized under 
that convention, first, by the fact of the Indepen- 
dence of the South American states, and of Mexico, 
and next, by her express renunciation of all her 
rights, of whatever kind, above the 42d degree of 
north latitude, to the United States. Those new 
states would, themselves, now possess the rights 
incident to their condition of political independence, 
and the claims of the United States above the 42d 
parallel, as high up as 60, claims as well in their 
own right, as by their succession to the title of 
Spain, would henceforth necessarily preclude other 
nations from forming colonial establishments upon 
any part of the American continents. 1 was there- 
fore instructed to say, that my Government no 
longer considered any part of those continents as 
open to future colonization by any of the powers 
of Europe, and that this was a principle upon 
which I should insist in the course of the negotia- 


At p. 598, he thus states the reply of the Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiaries. 


“ She [Great Britain] had not, by her conven- 
tion with Spain in 1790, or at any other period, 
conceded to that power any exclusive rights on that 
coast, where actual settlements had not been formed. 
She considered the same principles applicable to it 
now as then. She could not concede to the Uni- 
ted States, who held the Spanish title, claims which 
she had felt herself obliged to resist, when advan- 
ced by Spain, and on her resistance to which the 
eredit of Great Britain had been thought to de- 


pend. 

“* Nor could Great Britain at all admit, the Plen- 
ipotentiaries said, the claim of the United States, 
as founded on their own first discovery. It had 
been objectionable with her in the negotiation of 
1818, and had not been admitted since. Her sur- 
render to the United States of the post at Colum- 
bia River after the late war, was in fulfilment of 
the provisions of the first article of the Treaty of 
Ghent, without affecting questions of right on either 
side. Britain did not admit the validity of the 
discovery by Captain Gray. He had only been 
on an enterprise of his own, as an individual, and 
the British Government was yet to be informed 
under what principles or usage, among the nations 
of Europe, his having first entered or discovered 
the mouth of the river Columbia, admitting this to 
have been the fact, was to carry after it such a 
portion of the interior country as was alleged. 
Great Britain entered her dissent to such a claim, 
and, least of all, did she admit that the circum- 
stance of a merchant vessel of the United States, 
having penetrated the coast of that continent at 
Columbia river, was to be taken to extend a claim 
in favor of the United States along the same coast, 
both above and below that river, over latitudes that 
had been previously discovered and explored by 
Great Britain herself, in expeditions fitted out under 
the authority and with the resources of the nation. 
This had been done by Captain Cook, to speak of 
no others, whose voyage was at least prior to that 
of Captain Gray. On the coast, only a few de- 
grees south of the Colambia, Britain had made 
ey of territory from the natives, before the 

nited States were an independent power, and 
upon that river itself, or upon rivers which flowed 
into it west of the Rocky Mountains, her subjects 
had formed settlements coeval with, if not prior to, 
the settlement by American citizens at its mouth.” 

“* Resuming the subject, I said, that it was unknown 
to my Government, that Great Britain had ever 
even advanced any claim to territory on the North 
West Coast of America, by right of occupation, 
before the Nootka Sound controversy. It was 
clear, that, by the treaty of Paris, of 1763, her 
territorial rights in America were bounded west- 
ward by the Mississippi. The claim of the United 
States, under the discovery by Captain Gray, was, 
therefore, at all events, suffivient to overreach, in 
point of time, any that Great Britain could allege 
along that coast, on the ground of prior occupation 
and settlement. * * * Vancouver himself, an- 
doubtedly the first British navigator who had ever 
entered it, [the Columbia,] admitted that he found 
Captain Graythere. * * * The ship of Captain 





tion.” 


Gray, whether fitted out by the Government of the 
United States, or not, was a national ship. If she 
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was not so, in a technical sense of the word, she 
was in the full sense of it, applicable to such an 


occasion. She bore at her stern the flag of the 
nation, sailed forth under the protection of the na- 
tion, and was to be identified with the rights of the 
nation. The extent of interior country attaching 
to this discovery, was founded, I said, upon a prin- 
ciple at once reasonable and moderate. ae. 

As to any claim on the part of Britain under the 
voyage of Captain Cook, I remarked that this was 
sufficiently superseded (passing by every thing 
else) by the journal of the Spanish expedition 
from San Blas, in 1775, kept by Don Antonio Man- 
relle, for an account of omg I referred the Brit- 
ish Plenipotentiaries to the work of Daines Bar- 
rington, a British author. In that expedition, con- 
sisting of a frigate and schooner, fitted out by the 
Viceroy of Mexico, the North West Coast was 
visited in latitude 45, 47, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, and 
58, not one of which points there was good reason 
for believing, had ever been explored, or as much 
as seen, up to that day, by any navigator of Great 
Britain. There was too, I said, the voyage of). 
Juan Peres, prior to 1775; that of Aguilar in 1601, 
who explored that coast in latitude 45; that of de 
Fuca in 1595, who explored it in latitude 48, giving 
the name, which they still bore, to the straits in 
that latitude, without going through a much longer 
list of other early Spanish navigators in that sea, 
whose discoveries were confessedly of a nature to 
put out of view those of all other nations. I fin- 
ished by saying, that, in the opinion of my Gov- 
ernment, the title of the United States to the whole 
of that coast, from latitude 42 to as far North as 
latitude 60, was, therefore, superior to that of 
Britain, or any other power; first, through the 
proper claim of the United States by discovery and 
settlement, and, secondly, as now standing in the 
os, of Spain, and holding i in their hands all her 
title.” 

“They said, that it was well known to them, 
what had formerly been the pretensions of Spain 
to absolute sovereignty and dominion in the South 
Seas, and over all the shores of America which 
they washed; but that these were pretensions 
which Britain had never admitted. On the con- 
trary, she had constantly and strenuously resisted 
them.” 

* Our discussions, whieh grew into length, and 
only a condensed view of which I have aimed at 
presenting to you, terminated without any change 
of opinion on either side. * * * They were 
ended on the side of Great Britain, by her Pleni- 
potentiaries repeating, that they found it altogether 
impossible to accede, either to the proposal of the 
United States, or to the reasoning invoked in its 
support. That, nevertheless, they desired to lay 
a foundation of harmony between the two coun- 
tries in that part of the globe; to close, not to 
leave open, sources of future disagreement, which 
time might multiply and aggravate.” 


The negotiation was closed on the 28th of July, 
1824. Mr. Rush omits any memoranda of the 
time intervening between this date and his recall 
home, to preside over the treasury department, 
under President Adams. He says, “the simple 
remark I will make is, that so far as the Oregon 
question is concerned, the field, in my opinion, is 





still ample, and with a choice of modes for settling 
that dispute, without any sacrifice of the honor or 
interests of either the United States or Great 
Britain.” This opinion from one sustaining the 
relation that Mr. Rash does to the present adminis- 
tration, and having enjoyed such opportunities of 
*| examining and knowing, is entitled to great weight. 
At the same time, Mr. Rush does not doubt the 
validity or superiority of the title of the United 
States. 

We strongly incline to the opinion, that our Gov- 
ernment should have had as little to do with Oregon, 
at present, as possible. Let alone, it will occupy 
and settle itself; and then it will almost of neces- 
sity come under our Jurisdiction. Until then, it 
would only be a burden upon us. 

On the 27th of April, 1825, Mr. Rush had his 
audience of leave of the King, and soon after re- 
turned home. ‘The work is published in a charm- 
ing style, tempting every beholder to its perusal, 





THE WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 


Americus Soutn to Harry Buuvrr. 


My Dear Harry.—Our mutual friend, the Edi- 
tor of the Messenger, has furnished me some 
memoranda upon the Warehousing System, with a 
request that I would throw them into form for the 
Messenger, and invite you to a discussion of that 
important subject. 

The present opportunity seems favorable for 
bringing it to the attention of the public. It is in- 
timately connected with some important move- 
ments now in agitation, and its discussion will not be 
drowned in the tumultuous excitements of party,— 
they having, happily, very much subsided. In 
speaking of the “ movements now in agitation,” I 
refer to the proceedings of the Western Conven- 
tion, which met at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 4th 
of July last. This Convention, having in view 
many grand objects, reaching far forth into the 
future condition of our country, was one of vast 
interest and importance. The young Giant of the 
West is beginning to shew his strength and his 
consciousness of it, and this must be most delight- 
ful to you, who have done so much to arouse his 
latent energies. The East, the whole country, 
should anxiously engage in aiding to develope the 
resourees of the West, that they may be entitled 
and enabled properly to direct the preponderating 
power and influenee, which the West is destined 
ere long to wield. A system of improvement should 
be carried out, connecting the West with the At- 
lantic, and a system of Legislation adopted, calcu- 
lated to protect her rights, foster her increasing 
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trade and attach her interests to the Union. These 
objects were before the Convention at Memphis, 
but I find among their proceedings no mention of 
the Warehousing system, which, as we shall shew, 
is so intimately connected with the promotion of 
Western production. 

It is very well, that the late meeting of the Con- 
vention could not at once accomplish its objects. 
By adjourning over until the 12th of November, 
more time has been allowed for deliberation, its 
objects have been explicitly stated, and the atten- 
tion of the whole country has been drawn to its 
proceedings. Where great matters are to be con- 
sidered, some such preparatory meeting is always 
highly expedient. 

Looking as I do with great interest to the Wes- 
tern Convention, I here insert a summary of their 
late proceedings : 


“There were in attendance about one hundred 
and fifty members from Tennessee, one from Pitts- 
burg, and five or six from each of the States of 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Illinois. The atten- 
dance therefore was partial; and as some of the 
most important Western States were not repre- 
sented, it was thought advisable to defer any final 
action until an adjourned meeting could be had, 
which was fixed for the 12th November next. 

“There was a full discussion of the various 
topics proposed for the consideration of the Con- 
vention ; and, although originally the purpose of 
the meeting seems to have been confined to the 
discussion of South-western interests, the door was 
cheerfully thrown open so as to include the great 
subject of the Western Navigation, and the inte- 
rests of the Ohio Valley. A general desire was 
expressed, that at the meeting in November there 
should be a general representation from all the 
Western and South-western States. There is no 
limit as to number ; of course every town and city 
may send its delegation. It is important they 
should do so, and still more important that they 
should transmit all the facts and statistics in refer- 
ence to their produce, trade, and manufactures. 

“Tt is gratifying to learn that a most cordial 
feeling was evinced by the whole of the persons 
assembled, and a disposition to avoid all party dis- 
tinctions, all merely local questions, and all politi- 
cal abstractions, and to unite in whatever measures 
might be thought to advance the great interests of 
the whole Western Valley. 

“Committees were appointed on the following 
subjects, to report to the adjourned meeting in No- 
vember : 


1. On the Military and Naval resources of the 


Mississippi Valley, and its ability to create and 
sustain a Steam Military Marine. 


3. On the improvement of the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries. 
4. On a Western National Armory. 
5. On a National Ship Canal, to connect the 
Mississippi with the Northern Lakes. 
6. On Mail Routes on the Western rivers. 
7. On a Military Road through the Public Lands 
in the South-west. 

8. On reclaiming the submerged grounds along 
the margin of the Western rivers. 

9. On the growth of Cotton. 

10. On Manufacturing in the South. 

1t. On the completion of the Railroad from 
Charleston to Memphis. 
““A few of the subjects are local, and some are 
such as cannot come before Congress; but they 
are all important and interesting. They embrace 
some of the great elements of our power and 
wealth, and, if able reports be made on them, a 
vast deal of useful information will be collected, 
and an impulse given to public sentiment which 
may be productive of these desirable results.” 


Cincinnati Allas. 


From the above, it appears that some of the 
most important matters have already been eluci- 
dated by your pen. I hope, therefore, that you 
will attend the next meeting of the Convention, in 
November. For, though the Secretary of the 
Navy, so impartial and philosophical as to be a 
Historian, may think Commodore Morris better 
qualified to explore the Lake Country, with a view 
to the adoption of schemes conceived and advo- 
cated by another, with distinguished ability, 1, for 
one, am of opinion, that he who proposes, explains 
and enforces them, is entitled to whatever of fame 
may be derived from them, and is best qualified to 
prosecute their investigation. 

I am glad, however, that you have something to 
offset the injustice, (I am strongly tempted to call 
it by a harsher name, but forbear for your sake,) 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Let Commodore 
Morris traverse the Lake Country,—he will every 
where but remind the people of the pen of Harry 
Bluff: when the people of Illinois meet to appoint 
delegates to the Memphis Convention, there is a 
cordial vote of thanks to Harry Bluff. 

I propose that when the next Memphis Convention 
meets, the Warehousing system shall have been laid 
open for their consideration. Its important bear- 
ing on Western exports can not fail to attract the 
attention of that body; and in the Messenger for 
September, October, and November, there will be 
ample time for its discussion. At present, I can 
only call attention to the subject, and briefly open 
the system. 

At one period, the duties on imports into this 
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Importers to remain in possession of their capital, 
and even to take the chances of the market, or 
perhaps of a speculation, without having to advance 
any moneys. This system of collecting the du- 
ties, styled “the credit system,” whilst it was 
beneficial to the Importer, tended to produce reck- 
lessness and speculation in trade, and was danger- 
ous to the revenue of the Government. Hence, 
it was superseded by the present “cash system,” 
by which all duties are required to be paid in cash, 
upon the arrival of the Imported articles. This 
secures the revenue of the Government, it is true; 
bat at the same time, it keeps the Importers out of 
a considerable portion of their capital,—of course 
causing them to expect a larger profit from the 
remainder; whilst the Import trade is thus con- 
centrated in the hands of a few wealthy capitalists ; 
and merchants of intelligence and enterprise, but 
of moderate capital, are entirely excluded. As a 
natural consequence, the supply of foreign products 
is kept as low as possible, prices fluctuate, and 
rich foreign houses are induced to establish branches 
in our principal cities for the purpose of supplying 
our markets. 

No merchant who has to pay cash duties, can 
afford to Jay in a larger stock of foreign goods than 
the home demand will readily consume ; and what- 
ever fluctuations take place abroad are immediately 
felt with increased force here. 

In case our intercourse were interrupted with 
any foreign country, no matter for how short atime, 
there would be no stores of the products of that 
country laid up to supply the wants of the people. 

Where such large capitals are required to carry 
on the Import trade, what prospect is held out for 
our Southern citiest They must forever be kept 
down, and all the immense products of the Southern 
and Western States, which furnish the Exports of 
the Country, be heavily, severely taxed, in order 
to get to foreign markets. Concentrate the Im- 
port trade and the shipping, in the Northern ports, 
and how can Exports from Richmond, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, and 
all the teeming products of the West, annually 
increasing by millions of dollars, get to foreign 
markets? Ships must come for them empty; and 
as it costs as much, or very nearly, to navigate an 
“empty bottom,” as one full-cargoed, the Exports 
of the South and West will have to pay the freight 
of a double voyage, in order to reach their pur- 
chasers and consumers abroad. ‘That this is the 
fact, is already proved by the rates of freight in 
Northern and Southern ports. 

There is another consideration to be presented 
in this connection. Imports brought into this coun- 
try, with a view to be exported, have still to pay 
cash duties, though the duties are drawn back, upon 
exportation. This operation, troublesome and 
roundabout, is of no benefit either to the Govern- 
ment or the Merchant, and yet may for weeks or 





months keep him from using his capital, to the 
amount of the duties. For the privilege of wait- 
ing a short time, to observe the course of trade, 
and to watch a favorable opportunity, he must de- 
posite with the government officers thousands of 
his capital, though he may soon draw every cent of 
it out again. Inthe meantime, the amount thus 
drawn back may have entered into the returns of 
the Custom- House officers, serving only to falsify 
the estimates and defeat the calculations of the 
Treasury Department. 

By the Warehousing System, no drawbacks are 
allowed, and a man may wait years, if he pleases, 
without having to advance any portion of his capi- 
tal for duties to the Government. As he uses his 
goods, he pays the duties in cash; if he exports 
them, he is charged nothing for the privilege of 
keeping them until a propitious hour arrives. 

In order to shew this, it is necessary to state 
concisely what the Warehousing system is. By it, 
when a cargo of Foreign products is imported, they 
are stored in warehouses under the supervision of 
the officers of the Government; and, I believe, a 
bond is also given for the payment of the assessed 
amount of duties. The Government thus has a 
double security,—in the custody of the goods and 
in the bond. As the Importer requires his goods, 
he is allowed to draw them from the Warehouses, 
in any quantities he may please, always paying 
the duties, in cash, on such portions. But the dif- 
ference between paying cash on portions of them, 
as he can readily dispose of them, and advancing 
the duties on a whole cargo of costly and high du- 
tied goods, will be appreciated at once. In Eng- 
land, where the Warehousing system is in beauti- 
ful and successful operation, one hogshead of to- 
bacco, a bale of cotton, or a few bags of coffee may 
be taken from the Warehouses, at a time; and the 
duties on these are all that have to be advanced. 

It will be perceived that this enables merchants 
of moderate capitals to engage in the import trade, 
and will always keep a good supply of foreign ar- 
ticles on hand. The serious inconvenience of now 
having to pay cash duties on whole cargoes may 
be seen at once, from referring to the amount of 
our duties per annum. Suppose the gross amount 
to be, say, forty millions of dollars : our Importers, 
must, a part of the year at least, lie out of nearly 
forty millions of dollars of their capital. A 
single large merchant has now sometimes to ad- 
vance from one to two hundred thousand dollars, 
for duties on a single cargo. Obviate this by the 
establishment of the Warehousing system, the gen- 
eral import trade of the country would be promo- 
ted, and ships, laden with foreign articies, be 
brought directly into Southern cities, thence to 
take out, at ordinary freights, Southern and Wes- 
tern produce. 

Again, by abolishing the system of drawbacks, 
vessels would be induced to come to Southern 
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ports laden with goods for re-shipment, which 
would then be allowed to remain, duty free, in the 
Warehouses until a favorable opportunity offered 
of exporting them. 

What an advantage it would be to the South and 
West, to get ships to come with cargoes, instead of 
mere ballast, for their immense staples! Then, 
instead of paying freight for two voyages across 
the Atlantic, they would be transported at the 
usual rates, and vast amounts of money be saved 
to the producers. 

These are some of the views to be taken of the 
Warehousing system. I have no room for more. 
I preferred saying this little, and that so imper- 
fectly, to waiting another month. I hope you will 
take up the subject and prosecute it. 

In the mean time, I am 
Yours truly, 


Americus Sours. 
July 25th, 1845. 





O BURY ME NOT. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


O bury me not in the lone, lone tomb, 

All shrouded in darkness, and mantled in gloom; 
When the sleeper goes down in silence to rest, 
And the clod of the valley lies cold on the breast ; 
When the revel of Life’s young dream is o’er, 
When the bounding pulses may thrill no more, 
And the visions have vanish’d, that seem’d so fair, 
O bury me then—but not—not there. 


O, who would go down to the desolate grave, 
Tho’ the grass groweth green—and the willow boughs wave, 
And the soft winds sigh, and the bright flow’rs bloom, 
And the evergreen stands o’er the lov’d one’s tomb? 
In the darkness and night of that lone silent cell, 
The slow creeping worm, and the reptile dwell, 

And the cold slimy snake, and the loathsome things, 
That Death in his church-yard livery brings. 


No purling of waters comes soft to the ear, 

No song of the wild bird, exquisite and clear, 

No sunlight—no moonlight—no bright golden beams, 
Empurpled in foliage, and mirror’d in streams ; 

No spirit of Beauty—no music— no flow’rs, 

No whisper to vary the pall-covered hours, 

No cadence of kindness—a land of despair,— 

The lone land of silence—Oh! who could dwell there ? 


But away, far away, on the bright sunny sea, 

Where the soft winds dance in their festive glee, 
Where the light glimmers down thro’ the silver wave, 
Oh! bury me there, in that sea-shrouded grave. 

In the clear pearly depths of those waters below, 

Do the white coral groves all beautiful grow, 

And the crimson caves, where the diamond gleams, 
Thro’ the sparkling spray of murmuring streams. 


And the phantomy form of no grave comes there, 
To startle the sleeper from dreams so fair ; 

But soft as the kiss in Hymen’s own bow’r, 

And soft as the dew on the trembling flow’r, 
Does the sea-nymph come, with a sister’s tread, 
To hallow the rest of the sleeping dead. 


’*Mid the pearl cover'’d walks of those gardens below, 
Where the soft running streams in melody flow, 

And the whispers of love are mournfully sweet, 

Lay me down to my rest in my winding sheet ; 

For the lov'd aid the gentle that wept over me, 

Went down long ago to that rest in the sea, 

And I know, Oh! I know, by my fond mother’s pray’r, 
And my sister’s last kiss, that they wait for me there. 


Then bury me deep, in my own sunny sea, 

Where the friends of my bosom are waiting for me, 
Where the cold, cold clod, lieth not on the breast, 
And the worm crawleth not—and the sleeper is blest ! 
In the still, silent hour of the peaceful night, 

When the moon-beams pencil the waves with light, 
And the stars look down from Heav’n so fair, 

Oh! bury me then—and bury me there. 


Putnam, Ohio. 





LOVE AND FLOWERS. 
I. 


I do remember now 
That green and sloping bank, whereon we sat, 
A bank of mossy grass, as delicate 
As Tempe e’er for Io’s slumber spread ; 
While through each woven bough 
Of the old tree ’neath which we sat, were shed 
Touches of silver light, that changeful stirr’d 
With the soft-dallying zephyr’s faintest whisper’d 
word. 


II. 


Yes, I remember it. 
That cool, delicious stream which, sparkling, wound 
Its way the baselet of that bank around ;— 
How beautiful its glossy mirror spread, 
Just where we two did sit— 

And pictur’d in its glass the bright gold-thread, 
Green-fern fringe, moss-bell, and blue-lily bent, 
While bird, and brook, and branch, their broken 

murmurs blent. 


IIL. 


*T was in the sweet June-time, 
That thou and I together there last sat— 
And thou had’st gather’d for my gypsy-hat, 
Bell, bud, and blossom, and fair flowret wild— 
While to a quaint old rhyme, 
My thoughts kept time; meanwhile, tho’ but achild 
And scarcely conscious in those careless hours— 
I knew that thou would’st tell thy boyish love in 





O, soft glide the hours, and the rest is sweet, 
In the calm repose of that still retreat, 


in flowers. 
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IV. 


Well—so thou didst—and well— 
I had a cousin’s kindness for thee then, 
And may be something more ; but thou dost ken 
That flowers will fade, and love, too, can decay 
Beneath the stronger spell 
Of chance, and change ; and thus it pass’d away, 
That fickle fondness, from thy heart, and mine. 
We both are wiser now, yet kneel, each at a falser 
shrine. 


E. J. E. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Drinker and Morris have sent us the following, 
from the press of Harper AND BrRoruers. 


Tue Seeress or Prevorst: Being revelations con- 
cerning the inner life of man, and the interdiffusion of a 
World of Spirits, in the one we inhabit. Communicated 
by Justinus Kerner, chief Physician at Weinsberg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. Crowe, authoress of “‘ The 
Adventures of Susan Hopley,” &c. This is a singular 
work, purporting to set forth new facts in mesmerism. It 
is accompanied by the “ Sunsphere,” a diagram of the 
Spirit World. 


Illuminated Pictorial Bible. No.’s 31 and 32. 
Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. No. 6 


Dictionary of Practical Medicine. By Copland and Lee. 
Part IX. 


The Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. No.’s 13 and 14. 


The Nevilles of Garretstown. A tale of 1760. By the 
author of “ Charles O’Malley,” &c., &c. No. 5. 


Illuminated and Illustrated Shakespeare. .No.’s 57 and 58. 
The Smuggler. A Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


Westward Ho! A Novel. By James K. Paulding ; and 
Evelina. ANovel. By Miss Burney (since Madame D’ Ar- 
blay.) No.’s 11 and 12 of the pocket editions of Select 
Novels. 


Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles of Paul 
to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus. and to Philemon, 
By ALBERT BaRNEs. 


Joun Ronce, THE Hoty Coat of TREVES, AND THE 
New German-CaTuo.tic Cuurcu. 


This work contains an account of the proceedings of 
John Ronge in opposition to the abuses of the Romish 
Church, which led to his excommunication ; and of the 
«« Exhibition of the pretended Coat of our Lord in the Ca- 
thedral of Treves, during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1844.” The Holy Coat is said to have been brought 
by Helena, the mother of the Emperor Constantine, from 
the Holy Land, in the fourth century, and deposited in the 
Cathedral of Treves, which was then the residence of the 
Emperors, and the most famous city in the Empire, after 
Rome itself. It has been since exhivited on several im- 
portant occasions. In 1514, Leo X. issued a bull, pro- 
claiming absolution of sin to all who, in the proper spirit, 
made a pilgrimage to Treves, and contributed towards the 
expenses of the spectacle. At the late exhibition, in one 
week, 150,000 strangers visited the city, and during the 
whole time, 1,200,000 


. Messrs. Nash §- Woodhouse have sent us No.’s L., Ill. 
and LV. of the 


Porutar Lectrureson SciENCE AND ART; delivered in 
the principal Cities and Towns of the United States. 
By Dionysius Larpner. Greely & McElrath. New 
York: 1845. 


The No.’s before us contain a variety of Svientific Infor- 
mation on a great many subjects, among which are the 
“Prospects of Steam Navigation” and * The Atlantic 
Steam Question.” 


Messrs. WiLey & PuTNAM are now issuing two series of 
attractive works, which we, without hesitation, recommend 
toour Readers. One series is composed entirely of Ameri- 
can works; the other embraces “ books which are books,” 
constituting a neat ‘‘ Library of Choice Reading.” Of these 
we have already noticed several ; but from some unfortunate 
mishap, we have not received most of the late issues, and 
hence are compelled to notice the series en masse. Thus 
far, it embraces X V1. numbers, beautifully printed and well 
selected. 

Of the American Series, we are indebted to the author, 
for LETTERS FRom [Ta.y, By J. T. Heaptey. Mr. Head- 
ley’s style is peculiarly adapted to such a work, and his 
“ Letters” are highly fascinating. The work has already 
proved, so far as we have observed, to be very popular, and 
is justly to be regarded as an accession to the Literature of 
its class. Its nativeness is conspicuous. 


Tue ComiInc oF THE MAMMOTH, THE FUNERAL OF TIME, 
AND OTHER Poems. By Henry B. Hirst. “ Pro 
me : si merear, in me.”—Trajan. Boston: Philips and 
Sampson: 1845, 


Many of these poems have already appeared in the Mes- 
senger, and we hope that our readers are prepared to ap- 
preciate the contents of the volume. The leading poem, 
“The Coming of the Mammoth,” is inferior to some of the 
others. At times, Mr. Hirst appears to us to write, as it 
were, more by expression and versification, than by a defi- 
nite conception of his subject and meaning. Many of the 
poems are worthy of high commendation ; and the pecu- 
liarly neat and unadorned style of the publication is indic- 
ative of a refined taste. We have only room for the fol- 
lowing Sonnet, which we select not as the best, but as ap- 
plicable to the aspirations of the author. 


“THE POET. 


‘* Gop makes the Poet, and the Poet makes 

Himself a god ; for with an adamant pen, 

He writes his name upon the hearts of men; 
And, with a more than Sampson strength, he shakes, 
As through the clouds of common life he breaks, 

A golden glory from his vigorous wings. 

Nor his the Life of myriad meaner things, 

Nor his their death ; for when he dies he wakes 
In heaven, but leaves behind him, glowing here, 

A second immortality,—his own,— 

The work of his own hands—his royal throne, 
Reared on the wide world’s love, and not its fear ; 
And here, that second soul, in every age, 

Thrills the proud spirits of the purely sage.” 


Joseph Gill, Esq., has sent us Lgonarp Scott & Co.’s 
republications of the Westminster Review, for June ; and 
of Blackwood, for June, containing among other things 
some “ Stanzas to the memory of Thomas Hood,” whose 
recent death has produced a great vacuum in the current 
humorous and pathetic Literature of the day. 


Tue Nortu American Review, for July, has been re- 
ceived. We are glad to see it taking nearly the same in- 
dependent views of the Narrative of the Exploring Expe- 
dition, that had been taken by the Messenger. We may 





also call attention to the article on Longfellow’s “ Poets 
and Poetry of Europe.” 


